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Schools of independence 


DurinG THE LAsT decade, the independ- 
ent school in America has been paid the 
compliment, dubious or otherwise, of 
extensive discussion where formerly there 
was silence. Tacit if limited acceptance 
of such schools has been replaced by at- 
tack and defense, condemnation and 
apologia. A former President of Harvard 
has said (4, p. 81), “The greater the pro- 
portion of our youth who fail to attend 
our public schools and who receive their 
education elsewhere, the greater the 
threat to our democratic unity.” On the 
other hand, an objective educational au- 
thority (5) remarks,’ “Today, there is a 
general acceptance of the idea that each 
type of school (public and private) has 
a place in a democratic society. Cer- 
tainly, a state monopoly of education 
would be no more desirable than church 
monopoly.” This is, in brief, an argu- 
ment which has two sides. But, to the de- 


light of those acquainted with independ- 
ent schools, it is at least and at last an 
argument. 

It has been my purpose to examine the 
literature on both sides of this topic and 
to evaluate, as well and as objectively as 
I can, the role which independent schools, 
particularly those which are primarily 
boarding institutions, really do play in 
American secondary education today. In 
this enterprise I have tried to be mindful 
of three defects which, it has seemed to 
me, characterize much of the pro-private 
school writing of recent years, One of 
these, and perhaps the least justifiable, is 
the defensive tone of many of these ar- 
ticles in praise of independent education. 
The authors seem to assume themselves to 
be sitting on the witness stand, resisting 
a hostile cross-examiner and saying, in 
effect, “Yes, we do” or “No, we don’t.” 
A proper case for the independent school 


can best be made without confining one- 
self to a defensive position uncalled for 
by present circumstances. 

A second weakness in most articles of 
this kind is that, like the Player Queen in 
Hamlet, they “protest too much.” It is 
impossible that all independent schools 
should live up to the sum total of the 
claims published in their catalogues. It 
is nonsense to imply, as some highly sub- 
jective proponents have done, that all in- 
dependent schools do certain things bet- 
ter and more thoroughly than do all 
public high schools. Both because of the 
diversity in aims and the diversity in 
means of these schools, such a claim 
could hardly be substantiated. 

And a third deficiency in much of this 
literature is its excessive concern with 
attacking or criticizing the work of pub- 
lic education. The very essence of genu- 
ine belief in independent education is 
that one has a right to independence, that 
each parent is free to choose one or the 
other type of school for his children. To 
ignore this principle is to ignore the prin- 
ciple on which any adherence to inde- 
pendent education is based. Furthermore, 
it seems apparent that proponents of the 
independent school have frequently made 
all too much of their ideal solutions to 
real defects in public education, never 
giving due consideration to the numerous 
occasions on which no ideal solution is 
forthcoming or to the further occasions 
in which the best in public education has 
shown itself in advance of at least the 
average among the private schools. 

It shall be the spirit of this paper to 
make no war upon the public schools, 
which carry the major burden of secon- 
dary education in America and which, 
with none of the ready-made “advan- 
tages” of the independent school, carry it 
with distinction. At the same time, it 
shall be my intention to affirm as far as 
possible the right of the independent 
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school to be icself, to be different from 
the public school, and to be as varied 
within its own genre as standards of 
quality will permit. As W. W. Brickman 
(2) has put it, “The democratic way in 
education is neither monolithic nor 
monopolistic. Fortunately, the national 
motto still remains e pluribus unum.” 

Of this tortured word “democracy,” 
more will later be said. Suffice for the mo- 
ment, perhaps, the thought that a demo- 
cratic society implies a freedom to 
choose, a freedom to be wrong if one 
cannot be right, and a freedom to criti- 
cize as well as to be criticized. 


History and Definition 

To begin with, what is an independent 
school, and what is its historical place in 
our educational framework? Brickman 
(3) has shown clearly the extent with 
which these schools have been historically 
identified with the development of our 
society from colonial times. A few of 
the oldest of these schools now in exist- 
ence, with the dates of their foundation, 
are as follows: Collegiate School, New 
York City, 1638; Roxbury Latin School, 
West Roxbury, Mass., 1645; Hopkins 
Grammar School, New Haven, Conn., 
1660, and William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, 1689. 

With these schools, all of which hap- 
pen to be day rather than boarding in- 
stitutions, there grew also the New Eng- 
lang academies, many of which were 
ultimately absorbed by community high 
schools. Toward the end of the eight- 
eenth century appeared the first of the 
great “national” boarding schools; this 
movement continued during the nine- 
teenth century, with a large number of 
excellent boarding schools, several of 
them affiliated with religious organiza- 
tions, making their appearance after 1850. 
Girls’ schools, somewhat slower to ap- 
pear on the scene, likewise came into 


existence in large numbers during this 
period, although much of the original 
emphasis was upon “finishing” rather 
. than college preparation. It will be seen, 
however, that academic emphasis on sec- 
ondary education for both boys and girls 
has significantly developed during the 
last half-century in the direction of scho- 
lastic excellence with a view to prepara- 
tion for college. It may fairly be said 
that, at the present time, all except the 
most specialized of independent schools 
expect virtually all their students to pre- 
pare for college. 

An independent school, according to 
Brickman (3), is “an educational institu- 
tion which is unsupported by public taxa- 
tion and free from political control, and 
which selects its own aims, staff, curricu- 
lum, and pupils.” A distinction may here 
be drawn between schools which, al- 
though affiliated with a religious denomi- 
nation, are not administratively subordi- 
nate to its hierarchy, and those which 
look to their religious superiors for both 
direction and financial aid. The latter, 
the so-called “parochial” schools, are a 
special development, not indigenous to 
the United States and thus somewhat 
apart from the central scope of this paper. 

For our purposes, therefore, I should 
prefer to define an independent school 
as one which is responsible for its poli- 
cies and programs only to those directly 
entrusted with the management of the 
school, whether it be a nonprofit institu- 
tion supervised by a Board of Trustees 
or one of the diminishing number of pro- 
prietary schools, similar to those in Eng- 
land, in which the headmaster or princi- 
pal is also the owner. All independent 
schools, of course, must be accredited 
either by a state board of education or a 
regional association of schools and col- 
leges. Thus, the responsibility held by 
the headmaster or trustees does not en- 
title them to deviate from the minimum 


standards of subject matter, classroom 
hours, or physical equipment considered 
desirable by the accrediting agency. 


Variety 

What are some of the characteristics 
of these schools? In examining this ques- 
tion, I shall direct my attention primarily 
to the residential or boarding school, 
since it is at least partly the residential 
factor which most clearly distinguishes 
the popular concept of “private” from 
public high schools. 

The late Allan V. Heely (7) has this 
to say: “In the exercise of their tradi- 
tional right to provide for their children 
whatever sort of education they prefer, 
supporters of the private school have 
established one of its most striking and 
distinctive characteristics—its extraordi- 
nary variety.” It is this characteristic 
which is perhaps least known to the tra- 
ditional critics of independent educa- 
tion, who tend to offer in support of 
their contentions such generalizations as 
“snobbish,” “undemocratic,” “sterile,” 
“rigid,” “restrictive,” and “conservative.” 
In the boarding school group alone, one 
can find enrollments as low as 24 or as 
high as goo; one can find schools dedi- 
cated to a progressive outlook modified 
from the ideas of John Dewey, or schools 
which have altered only slightly the clas- 
sically oriented curriculum of the 1890's. 
One can visit military schools, ranch 
schools, farm schools, mountain schools, 
valley schools and seaside schools—each 
one taking some of its individual charac- 
teristics from its surroundings and dis- 
tinctive opportunities. According to Fred 
and Grace Hechinger (6), 


The real answer concerning private 
schools in the fabric of American educa- 
tion is not to be found in a debate as to 
which is better, private or public educa- 
tion. There are some shining, and some 
terrible, examples on their side of the 
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fence. Besides, there are many kinds of 
private schools. Some are co-educational; 
others are “separate.” Some are ‘pro- 
gressive” and experimental; others adhere 
to the very essence of traditional educa- 
tion. Some are day schools; others are 
boarding schools; still others combine the 
two. Some specialize in problem children. 
Some are bastions of the intellect. The 
great majority have as their special goal 
the preparation of students for higher 
education. 


It seems clear that one cannot gen- 
eralize rashly about “the independent 
school.” Some years ago, certain statis- 
tics were circulated which purported to 
show that public high school graduates 
did better on College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board tests than did independent 
school graduates. It should be obvious 
that not all independent schools are aim- 
ing directly at college, whereas it may 
reliably be assumed that public high 
school students taking such tests are at 
least hoping to attend. Moreover, the 
very fact that a school is classified as 
“private” or “independent” does not mean 
that such a school necessarily claims a 
higher degree of academic selectivity 
than a public school college preparatory 
program; rather, in some cases, such an 
independent school may actually be 
reaching out for those who appear, at first 
glance, to be /Jeast qualified. Such, then, 
is the variety of the independent school. 

With that variety comes, perhaps as a 
concomitant characteristic, the freedom 
of selection enjoyed by most independent 
schools. With particular reference to 
boarding institutions, this means that the 
school may select its students according 
to age, ability, geographical location, citi- 
zenship, physical condition, and a num- 
ber of other factors denied the public 
school, which must, by definition, serve 
its community with an equal hand. In 
many schools, endowed with liberal 
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scholarship funds, financial need may 
also become a factor in the selection of 
students. The selection of an incoming 
class at a good boarding school may 
closely resemble the procedure at a uni- 
versity such as Yale, described in The 
New Yorker magazine of September 10, 
1960. Here the aim is not merely to 
gather together the “brightest and best of 
the sons of the morning,” but to produce 
a representative and well-balanced class. 
It should be emphasized, however, for 
the benefit of those who cling to the no- 
tion that a school can be democratic only 
if it confines itself to its own community, 
that the independent boarding school of- 
fers its students a chance to study and to 
live with students from all parts of the 
United States and from homes of greater 
and lesser affluence than their own. In 
commenting upon the “democratic” as- 
pect of a high school community, the 
San Francisco Curriculum Survey Com- 
mittee reported on April 1, 1960, “The 
usual argument for the comprehensive 
high school is that by bringing together 
students of all sections of the community, 
it fosters a democratic attitude. This ar- 
gument does not apply to San Francisco. 
In large cities the comprehensive high 
school leads to stratification according to 
the races and economic groups of par- 
ticular residential areas.” This report does 
not suggest that the independent school 
has all the answers to the problem; it 
merely confirms the fact that there is no 
one form of school, public or otherwise, 
which can produce the best results in all 
communities. And, as I shall propose 
later on, the selective opportunities of 
the independent school, particularly the 
boarding institution, constitute a respon- 
sibility which cannot lightly be dismissed. 

Part of this responsibility is the recog- 
nition of what is meant, constitutionally, 
by the word “equally.” No one would 
deny that an educational system which 


. 


failed to make any attempt to grant 
equality of opportunity to students other- 
wise possessing the basic qualities neces- 
sary for admission would be denying its 
own constitutional basis. But in this con- 
troversy, the word “democracy” has 
somehow become confused with “egali- 
tarianism.” Allan Heely (7) sums up the 
problem thus: 


To many Americans, for example, the 
declaration that “all men are created 
equal” has meant the guarantee of equal- 
ity not only of opportunity, but also of 
achievement, as though all men would 
somehow come out equal if they were 
given an equal chance and really worked 
hard. This, of course, is equalitarianism 
run amuck. In physical, mental, and spir- 
itual equipment people take their places 
within the widest conceivable extremes. 
Education must recognize these differ- 
ences, must indeed base itself on them, if 
it is to accomplish its democratic func- 
tion. 


It is not to be denied that in those in- 
dependent schools which place a high 
selective value upon special qualities of 
intellect and character, enormous oppor- 
tunities exist for advanced work and un- 
usual academic progress. But it will be 
found that in just such institutions exist 
the strongest programs for finding de- 
sirable scholarship students and the most 
imaginative and flexible curricula for 
making the most of their talents. If the 
consciences of such institutions should 
weaken in the service of their responsi- 
bility for seeking out the promising stu- 
dent with an unpromising economic 
background, they will surely be prodded, 
if not from within, then by like-minded 
institutions at the college level. 


School as Community 


A further characteristic of the inde- 
pendent school, whether a day or board- 
ing school, is the opportunity for all to 


participate in extracurricular endeavor, 
athletic or otherwise. It can hardly be 
expected that a large urban or suburban 
high school should give all of its students 
an equal opportunity to pursue athletic, 
dramatic, musical, or literary interests. 
Any boarding school recognizes this as 
one of its primary obligations, and pro- 
vides for each boy an athletic and cul- 
tural environment in which he can 
participate fully at his own level of pro- 
ficiency. Again, this opportunity pro- 
vides a challenge as well: The school 
must do what it says it will do and not 
neglect to provide the athletic supervi- 
sion and extracurricular guidance to 
which it has laid claim. 

One factor peculiar to boarding school 
life is both an advantage and a disad- 
vantage: The school is the community. 
The students have comparatively little 
stake in the town or village surrounding 
the school; unless care is taken, they 
may prove indifferent or even super- 
cilious in their attitude toward the out- 
side community. Something can be done 
about this by an alert headmaster or 
chaplain. Visits to town meetings, par- 
ticipation in civic enterprises, and “town 
and gown” activities, either at school or 
in the town, can be of immeasurable help 
in this regard. But there is also an ad- 
vantage. The school itself has canons of 
citizenship, an elective government with 
some degree of authority, and a sense of 
responsibility arising from the conscious- 
ness of community membership. And, 
at any good boarding school, life is 
pretty much the same for everyone. The 
boy from a wealthy home goes to bed 
at exactly the same time and in the same 
degree of comfort (or discomfort) as 
the scholarship student from the other 
side of the tracks. Financial allowances 
are regulated; clothes are not conspicu- 
ous, and in almost every school of this 
type every boy does the same amount 
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of daily work to keep the community 
going. 

Frank Ashburn, a successful boarding 
school headmaster for over thirty years, 
has said (7, p. 99): 


In favor of the boarding school may be 
advanced the full-time program. A stu- 
dent is treated not just as a scholar, but 
as part of an enlarged home. The board- 
ing school teacher is on the job twenty- 
four hours a day in term time. Being on 
the spot the whole week round, the 
student has a better chance for more 
activities and experiences. He must be- 
come part of a community life designed 
to be as beneficial as possible for him, 
standing on his own feet, learning from 
his own achievements and mistakes. 


Added to this aspect of boarding 
school life is the thrill of competition for 


excellence among able students. As a 
leading advertiser of soups proclaims, 
“To make the best, begin with the best 
—then cook with extra care.” This is 
what the independent school attempts to 
do with its hand-picked students whom 
it hopes to make into scholars, The ex- 
citement of a group of students volun- 
tarily requesting an extra lecture series 
from the faculty, the initiative of an- 
other group in organizing a classical 
music club, the devotion of others who 
undertake non-credit projects involving 
hours of their time (and of their advisers’ 
as well)—these are the signs of incipient 
excellence stimulated by its own envir- 
onment. It can hardly be surprising that 
teachers who have such students in their 
classes are themselves impelled to ex- 
plore new ideas and means of testing 
them. 


Experiment and Scrutiny 


From the point of view of the school 
itself, there is an opportunity which is 
perhaps more of a challenge than any of 
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those already described. This is the im- 
plied mandate to lead toward excellence. 
Alexander J. Inglis (8) has said, with 
more assurance than I would care to 
affirm, that “practically every new move- 
ment in secondary education has begun 
in some private or semi-private institu- 
tion and only gradually been adopted by 
the public high school.” A more moder- 
ate claim might be that since the inde- 
pendent school has unique opportunities 
for experiment and scrutiny of its meth- 
ods and goals, it would be only logical 
to expect that such experiment and scru- 
tiny should occur. 

There is no doubt that the independ- 
ent school, especially during the financial 
difficulties of the 1930’s, may have neg- 
lected for a time this responsibility for 
experiment and self-scrutiny. Allan Heely 
admitted in 1950 that, “There are private 
schools—and far too many of them— 
which prostitute their opportunities in 
the priesthood of a god of expediency 
whose idols are full enrollment, a bal- 
anced budget, and a gratifying social 
reputation” (7, p. 25). I do not believe 
that such is now the case. A recent call 
from the National Council of Independ- 
ent Schools brought forth descriptions 
of more than 125 different experimental 
programs being pursued by independent 
schools which happen to be Council 
members. It was three independent 
schools which, in cooperation with Har- 
vard, Princeton and Yale, produced the 
so-called “Three-School Three-College 
Study,” which led, along with other 
studies, to the development of the Ad- 
vanced Standing Program for admission 
to college. And, significantly, during the 
first few years of the Program, it has 
been the independent schools which have 
provided the greatest number of candi- 
dates for these advanced examinations. 

It is obvious that independent school 
students, particularly those at highly se- 


lective boarding schools which can plan 
24-hour days for their pupils, have an 
enormous advantage in such tests. But 
the fact remains that the curriculum in 
such a school will inevitably include 
many courses not offered in most public 
schools: advanced science and mathe- 
matics, extra years of language work, 
“honors” programs in one course or an- 
other, and courses in the history, lan- 
guage, and literature of Russia or the 
Orient. With the flowering of the Na- 
tional Council of Independent Schools, 
a unique organization dedicated to the 
promulgation and stimulation of infor- 
mation by and about independent schools, 
there is no question but that the contri- 
bution of independent secondary educa- 
tion to the field as a whole is on its way 
to a new importance. With excellence 
as its goal, the independent secondary 
school can have no thought other than 
to share its discoveries with all other 
institutions at its own level. 
Religion 

A final characteristic of the independ- 
ent school—or of most such schools—is 
its freedom to preach and practice re- 
ligion. It is clear to any schoolmaster, 
whether he be religious or otherwise, 
that the present separation of church 
and state in public education is an essen- 
tial aspect of its existence. At the same 
time, it is the unique privilege and re- 
sponsibility of the independent school to 
foster, if it wishes to do so, a religious 
awareness among its students. In recent 
years, according to Brickman, there has 
been a significant trend in the direc- 
tion of religiously oriented or affiliated 
schools: 


Perhaps the most spectacular develop- 
ment in the independent school move- 
ment of the twentieth century has been 
the rise of religious schools. Whatever 
be the reason or reasons for this phenom- 


enon—the dissatisfaction with the secu- 
larism of the public school, the revival 
of interest in religion, the desire to avoid 
the overcrowded public schools—the re- 
ligious school is prospering, in numbers 
at least, as never before in American 
history (3, p. 77). 


This is not to say that all independent 
schools are or should be “religious 
schools.” It does indicate, however, that 
there is a demand on the part of Ameri- 
can parents, by no means all of whom 
are committed to any one creed or to 
any creed at all, for an education in 
which religious conviction has a place. 
In a boarding school, again, there is a 
clear opportunity for regular services of 
worship, for the counsel of a chaplain, 
and for such religious instruction as may 
be authorized by the charter of the 
school. In days of spiritual aridity and 
often of apathy, it seems hard to deny 
the value of such an opportunity if it 
can be fulfilled without bigotry or prej- 
udice. To many of us who are com- 
mitted by background and conviction 
to independent school teaching, Allan 
Heely’s comment seems not overstated: 
“Religion, therefore, is the rock on 
which the whole program of our schools 
should be set, and freedom to make it so 
is the unique privilege of the private 
school; not a dogmatic or sectarian or 
creedal insistence, but the recognition 
that there is a power outside and above 
man of which he is the creature, not the 
creator, the servant rather than the mas- 
ter” (7, p. 207). 

In this as in many of the other charac- 
teristics of independent schools, there is 
room for danger. An over-zealous or 
unimaginative religious program may do 
more harm than good; a dogmatic ap- 
proach may defeat its own purpose. 
Certainly, there is no harder post on a 
faculty to fill than that of school chap- 
lain, and fortunate is the school whose 
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chaplain enjoys the respect and affection 
of even those students (and faculty) 
who avail themselves of the democratic 
privilege of disagreeing with him. It 
should be added, however, that chapel 
attendance at American independent 
schools is rarely compulsory; and all 
schools which stress religious life feel a 
natural obligation to make their emphasis 
perfectly plain before admitting a stu- 
dent. 


Some Weaknesses 


We have explored certain charac- 
teristics of the independent school: its 
variety, its freedom of selection, its ex- 
tracurricular opportunities for all, its 
community life, its privilege of experi- 
mentation toward excellence, and _ its 
freedom to identify itself religiously. For 
the most part, these have been stated as 
favorably as possible, with a few passing 
criticisms. It might now be fair to exam- 
ine a few weaknesses or tendencies to- 
ward weakness which are still observ- 
able, despite the recent stimulus offered 
by new challenges and new funds among 
independent schools generally. 

First among these would seem to be 
the damaging habit of over-selling, still 
practiced by a good many schools which 
have no need to do so. “Rolling country- 
side,” “friendly masters,” “individual at- 
tention,” “college admission guaranteed”: 
these phrases can be found in dozens of 
catalogues. They are perhaps relics of 
the ‘thirties, when such schools needed 
to practice the “hard sell” just as eagerly 
as an automobile salesman during a re- 
cession. But they do no service to the 
public or to themselves. The parent of 
1961 is looking for something more than 
mere friendliness, delicious food, horse- 
back trips, or “individual attention” 
(whatever that is). He is looking for an 
education for his boy or girl, and he will 
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be a good deal more impressed by what 
he sees and what he experiences than he 
will by the flowery phrases in a glossy 
handbook. Furthermore, we should not 
pretend to be all things to all boys or 
girls, There are some children, and 
bright ones too, who might be much 
better off to stay in their home commun- 
ities and attend the local schools, many 
of which are excellent. With the best of 
the independent schools turning away 
four or five applicants for every one 
accepted, there is no longer any excuse 
for the prevailing atmosphere of sales- 
manship which often obscures the true 
goals of even our best schools. 

A second danger among independent 
schools is a familiar one, although not in 
the same sense, perhaps, as it was during 
the cloistered era of fifty years ago. It is 
a provincialism and narrowness of out- 
look which often attacks both students 
and faculty as a result of prolonged con- 
finement in one another’s company. 
Among students, it sometimes takes the 
form of a pseudo-cynicism which affects 
to disregard established value and which 
becomes a “group attitude.” It is usually 
transitory and superficial, but it may 
serve to defeat the purpose of an idealis- 
tic or ambitious teacher who wonders 
why he cannot arouse enthusiasm. In 
one leading boarding school, this has 
been spoken of as a “nego” attitude. It 
arises, perhaps, from an inadequate ap- 
preciation of privilege, or from a surfeit 
of the very virtues of community living 
for which the boarding school is extolled. 
Relaxation of school rules and added so- 
cial life often help to diminish such a juve- 
nile point of view. Among faculty mem- 
bers, this attitude may take the form of 
inflexibility in matters of discipline or of 
professional opinion. It may make for the 

“good old days” complex, or for the 
“sink or swim” approach to one’s stu- 
dents. The best remedy here seems to be 
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an active program of sabbatical leaves 
and summer study to refresh the faculty 
mind and spirit. 

With this characteristic pitfall comes 
its companion, complacency. If boys are 
told often enough that they have been 
selected against the sternest competition 
in the United States, they are all too 
likely to believe it and to say to them- 
selves, “We are the People.” And with 
faculty prestige and salaries reaching 
new levels, particularly in the boarding 
schools, it is not unlikely that some ad- 
ministrators and teachers may view both 
the school and themselves with alto- 
gether too much satisfaction. The inde- 
pendent schools and their teachers have 
served the nation well, within the field 
of their influence, and they know it. To 
pat themselves on the back, however, is 
to spoil their record and their future. 


Threats to Diversity 


Despite all recent efforts in the direc- 
tion of a heterogeneous population, par- 
ticularly with regard to economies and 
geography, all too many independent 
schools are still faced with the threat 
of homogeneity. Alumni of boarding 
schools are very likely to want their 
sons enrolled, and the schools are likely 
to accept most of them either on their 
own merits as individuals or on the basis 
of adequate promise together with the 
spirit of auld lang syne. (The obvious 
failures are, of course, rejected.) Since 
many alumni attended these schools in 
days when social and economic eligibil- 
ity was more of a factor in admission 
than it is today, a proportion of their 
sons and their sons’ friends may tend to 
set up just the sort of “Social Register” 
pattern that any good independent school 
seeks to avoid. Only judicious talent 
hunting by intelligent alumni and admis- 
sions officers can assure the school of an 


appropriately diversified population. But 
if there is one point upon which inde- 
pendent schools have been rightly sensi- 
tive, it is the charge that they represent 
a social class or a privileged economic 
bloc. Very few such schools seek such 
an enrollment, but it requires positive 
and distinct effort to “broaden out” the 
distribution of students, particularly in 
boarding schools, in keeping with stated 
objectives and basic principles. 

Finally, and perhaps surprisingly, it 
seems to many close and critical observ- 
ers that some independent schools do not 
pay sufficient attention to the training 
of faculty members. There are enor- 
mously significant exceptions to this 
statement, but there remain many schools 
which cling to the notion that nothing 
good ever came out of a school of edu- 
cation, that “teachers are born, not 
made,” and that any bright graduate of 
a liberal arts college can teach. Independ- 
ent schools have the privilege of engag- 
ing men or women without requiring 
them to fulfill state certification require- 
ments. Many of these requirements, 
which tend to stress method rather than 
subject matter, may justly strike the 
private administrator as absurd. The fact 
is, however, that great advances have 
been made in teacher training, especially 
in the Master of Arts in Teaching pro- 
grams at several universities. Independ- 
ent schools can hardly afford to ignore 
such opportunities for the recruitment 
of specifically trained teachers or for the 
refreshment of those already in service. 
At the same time it is still true that the 
relative freedom which private schools 
enjoy in engaging their faculties permits 
them to accept brilliant men and women 
whose inclinations and whose previous 
experience have prevented them from 
receiving specific instruction in the art 
of teaching. For, with all due credit to 
training, teaching remains an art. 
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Present Aims 


Thirty-five years ago, the late William 


Greenough Thayer, then Headmaster of 
a leading Episcopal boarding school, 
wrote some prophetic words: 


It seems then to be clear that the future 
trend of the private school must be in 
those directions in which it can show a 
real reason for its existence and its ability 
to make its peculiar contribution. It can- 
not for a long time continue as a com- 
mercial venture or to cater to idiosyn- 
crasy. In the last analysis, the only virtue 
the private school can claim is its com- 
plete freedom, and its only right to sur- 
vive depends on the attainment of its 
freedom and the proper use of it. .. . 
These ends can be secured only so far as 
the private school is competent to raise 
academic standards, to train superior 
scholars, and to produce leadership in 
service in the democracy. Admitting that 
the private school has been an essential 
part of national education, it does not 
follow that it will continue to be, unless 
it can make its own contribution worthy 
of its peculiar opportunity (70, p. 271). 
p- 271). 


In terms of Dr. Thayer’s comment, 
what are the present pledges and aims of 
independent schools? First, it seems to 
me, the independent school is not only 
willing but eager to prove itself capable 
of using responsibly and constructively 
its freedoms and privileges. Not for 
nothing has the National Council of In- 
dependent Schools fostered study after 
study designed to test procedures in 
their member schools, to report findings, 
and to publish whatever is of value for 
the benefit of all secondary education. 
The “proper use” of any freedom within 
American democracy is for responsible 
citizenship. This the independent school 
seeks to achieve in the community of 
American education through steadfast 
adherence to the ideal of excellence, to- 
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gether with the employment of every 
advantageous means of testing new ideas 


and procedures as they occur and with- 
out the necessity of referring such pro- 
cedures to any higher administrative or 
political power. Leighton N. Johnson 
takes a fair and moderate position on this 
point: 
We need a more common awareness that 
progress can be made in education, that 
it can be made in diverse ways, that 
efforts often criticized in public educa- 
tion as “progressive education” are ef- 
forts often praised in the independent 
school as more enlightened education, 
and that the independent school can be 
the breeding place and testing ground of 
ideas that will strengthen all education in 
the future (9, pp. 239-240). 


The independent school further 
pledges itself to broaden, wherever it 
can, the socio-economic base from which 
it draws its student body. Scholarship 
funds have grown and expanded to such 
an extent that many strong day or board- 
ing schools now maintain from 20 to 30 
per cent of their student bodies on part 
or full scholarships. In the case of the 
boarding schools, it is abundantly recog- 
nized that a wide geographical distribu- 
tion, together with broadened economic 
opportunities for boys and girls in mod- 
erate or downright poor financial cir- 
cumstances, constitutes a distinct benefit 
for the student body as a whole. 

It is likewise the hope of independent 
education to work with rather than 
against the agencies of public instruc- 
tion. Recognition of the problems faced 
by public schools and of the magnificent 
way in which they are usually tackled is 
the precursor to a genuine hospitality 
toward the aims and methods of public 
education generally. It is sheer nonsense 
to say that public and private education 
are incompatible or that they cannot 
work together. They can and they do. 


But each group needs to know more 
about the other, and the only way in 
which such an end may be achieved is 
personal contact. Membership on com- 
mittees of evaluation, professional meet- 
ings, and informal visits of all kinds 
serve only to reinforce the instinctive 
respect which one craftsman has for an- 
other in the same guild. 

The independent school must aim at 
an acute awareness of social change with- 
out bowing down to any pressure group 
instrumental in accelerating or seeking 
to retard such change. It cannot afford 
to take advantage of its freedom by try- 
ing to indoctrinate its students except 
insofar as any young American should 
be taught the history and traditions of his 
nation. In all of our schools, both public 
and private, there is enough to do in 
providing an adequate background for 
these turbulent years without imposing 
on the student the added burden of prej- 
udiced or ill informed opinions on sub- 
jects sufficiently important to be worthy 
of the student’s own discriminating judg- 
ment. 

At this moment in the history of free 
nations and free schools, it is likewise 
important to prepare young Americans 
for the rigors of their times. This can- 
not be done by any pretence that the 
curriculum can be or should be easy, any 
more than the world itself is an easy 
one. If there is any excuse, apart from 
the sheer discipline of learning, for the 
imposition of difficult assignments in 
education, must it not be the overwhelm- 
ing fact that we shall need young men 
and women capable of doing difficult 
things and doing them with determina- 
tion and spirit? The emphasis placed by 
most independent schools upon hard 
work is not merely a spur to secure col- 
lege admission, but a genuine recognition 
of a principle common to almost all edu- 
cational philosophies: Education is life. 


Finally, and perhaps most relevant of 
all these goals of independent secondary 
schools, there is the matter of spiritual 
activity. All too often lost sight of in 
superficial analyses of the “cold war” 
is the simple fact that the Western 
powers are in contention with an almost 
fanatical creed. It is, to be sure, a creed 
of spiritual nihilism; but it has at its root 
a quasi-spiritual dynamic which is not, at 
present, matched by any dynamic on our 
side of the Curtain. Parents whose re- 
ligious faith is strong can do much to 
prepare their children for a society in 
which not merely political democracy 
but spiritual faith must find a place. It 
is likewise the mission of independent 
schools, whether or not they are directly 
responsible to a religious group, to help 
provide a spiritual base on which Amer- 
icans can build for the future. Without 
this the cold war can be lost by default, 
because the Communists know clearly 
what they do not believe, whereas many 
of us do not know what we do believe. 

These are some of the goals of Ameri- 
can independent schools today. One can 
hardly pretend to have mentioned them 
all; the very variety of the group of 
schools we are discussing precludes any 
such generalization. I have sought to ex- 
plore the nature of independent sec- 
ondary schools today, to touch upon 
their virtues and shortcomings, and to 
suggest a few of their goals. The story is 
far from complete, nor has the ultimate 
relationship of independent education 
to American society yet emerged. As 
W. W. Brickman says, 


What is needed is greater recognition of 
the role of the independent school in 
American culture and education—greater 
understanding, less suspicion. Even if no 
public funds are forthcoming—and a 
reasonably objective case can be made 
for public support of private religious 
schools at least—it would be desirable to 
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obtain public acknowledgment of the 
independent school. . . . An understand- 
‘ing of the role of the public school plus 
that of the role of the independent school 
in the shaping of American society and 
education will make for a successful part- 
nership between the two school systems 
in furthering the cultural and other in- 
terests of the country (3, p. 80-81). 


With the tasks of education as formid- 
able as they are and the need for com- 
mon action by men and women of good 
will as great as it is, it can hardly be 
doubted that we shall move with some 
assurance toward this millenium. 
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MARK A. NEVILLE 
Latin School of Chicago 


We can all be right! 


CoMPARISONS BETWEEN THE prestigeful 
independent schools and public schools 
are ordinarily quite beside the point. 
Privately financed and accepting only 
the students it wants, the independent 
school is a one-track enterprise that leads 
to college. Like its student body, its 
faculty is selected according to local 
criteria rather than public certification 
requirements, and although the school 
itself must work within a minimum of 
state regulations, it is strikingly free 
from the political hindrances, the pres- 
sures from organized parents seeking to 
determine what is or shall be taught, and 
the demands from the community that 
the school furnish athletic or other forms 
of entertainment. Similarly, the private 
school, while responsive to such factors 
as population growth, need not expand 
to deal with increasing numbers of 
school age children; it may simply be- 
come more selective. 

The public school, on the other hand, 
is a unit in a system that is legally con- 
trolled and regulated by the state under 
the principle of education for all up to 
the ages of 17 or 18. Consequently, the 
public institution must serve many pur- 


Dr. Neville, after 10 years as headmaster of 
the Latin School of Chicago, resigned in Au- 
1960, to become professor of English at 
ndiana State Teachers College. A presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, he maintains his relationship to the 
Latin School as a curriculum consultant. 


poses, make proper provision for a wide 
range of capacities and backgrounds 
among the youth it serves, and must be 
geared both to its local community and 
to the general principles of education as 
they are formulated, in the relevant laws 
of the state. 

To compare such different school pat- 
terns is to compare peaches with pota- 
toes—possible but a little pointless. One 
could select a sample of private schools 
and a comparable sample of college 
preparatory programs in the more in- 
clusive public institutions and then study 
the characteristics and performances of 
their students as they move through the 
schools and into college and community 
life. But the utility of the potential find- 
ings seems a bit dubious. If there is to be 
an increase, which is very much needed, 
in mutual understanding and collabora- 
tion between these different types of 
educational institutions, it is unlikely to 
come from competitive comparisons. 
Rather, improved relationships more 
probably will evolve from a considera- 
tion of the distinctive contributions of 
both the public and the independent 
schools and a search for the ways by 
which each may be improved. 


Private School Theory 


The basic argument for private schools 
—at least, for boarding schools—runs 


something like this: The bright young- 
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ster who has shown strong academic 
talent and a degree of self-reliance has 
better educational opportunities in a 
school which, away from the distrac- 
tions of the larger and more heterogene- 
ous community, teaches and guides his 
development twenty-four hours a day. 
Such a school can offer a more challeng- 
ing kind of program, tailoring it to indi- 
vidual needs in a fashion hard to achieve 
in institutions serving a more varied 
population. 

Through distinctive and careful selec- 
tion procedures, a student body can be 
assembled which represents a high level 
of intelligence, intellectual curiousity, 
and emotional maturity. As a conse- 
quence, there is high interstimulation, 
based on important similarities and 
abetted by a friendly but keenly com- 
petitive atmosphere and considerable 
articulateness. At the same time, because 
the pupils come from virtually all states 
and from many foreign countries, there 
is an educationally relevant diversity that 
exceeds the diversity likely to be en- 
countered in the schools of any given 
child’s home community. Parochial atti- 
tudes are therefore improbable, and a 
cosmopolitan outlook is reasonably in- 
sured. 

This line of development is facilitated 
by the extensive scholarship pr 
of independent schools, which bring in 
students from a wide range of economic 
backgrounds. Thus, the question of 
snobbery is no more relevant for private 
schools than it is to public ones, where 
cliques often thrive and differences are 
underscored by the symbols of dress, 
differentials in spending money, the 
ownership or availability of cars, and vis- 
ibly different patterns of social activities. 
In the independent schools, these factors 
are leveled off by school regulations, 
enforced around the clock, and by pro- 


grams aimed at producing courtesy and 
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consideration for others, which inhibit 
tendencies toward snobbery. 

In this effort to develop ladies and 
gentlemen in the best sense, the private 
school chooses its faculty, free from 
formal requirements at law, so that 
its staff comprises teachers of sound 
scholarship, strong personalities, and a 
keen interest in individual students. 
Not only do they conduct classes, but 
they also surpervise student activities— 
athletics, school publications, music, 
clubs. With such favoring circumstances, 
and because classes are small (never more 
than 20 and usually much smaller), the 
teacher has a better chance to exercise 
his influence as an adult model as well 
as to enjoy both a deeper and a wider 
opportunity for teaching and learning. 

Because there is no conflict between 
the national demand to educate every- 
one up to the level of his capacities and 
the equally pressing need for excellence, 
the private school thus occupies an im- 
portant place in America’s educational 
scheme of things. Through small classes, 
an intensive program free from the inter- 
ruptions of a legally defined school day, 
close teacher-student relationships, and 
a student body that shares college aspira- 
tions at a high level, the independent 
school provides a service that cannot be 
elsewhere duplicated for youngsters of 
high ability and some potential for lead- 
ership. 


The Climate of Practice 

In practice, not quite two per cent of 
school age children are served by the 
independent schools. In 1960-1961, ac- 
cording to estimates by the U. S. Office 
of Education, 48,650,000 youth are en- 
rolled from kindergarten through col- 
lege throughout the country. Only some 
700,000 of these youngsters, from kin- 
dergarten through high school, will be in 
private schools. This number may be 


large in the absolute sense, but on a pro- 
portional basis, it indicates that the sheer 
quantitative impact of the independent 
school is small. What, then, are the con- 
tributions of its educational practice? 

First of all, it seems inarguable that 
private schools serve the growth of the 
great majority of the individuals under 
their guidance in a solid and wholly 
admirable way. Many public schools do, 
too, of course; but private institutions 
enjoy considerable advantages here. They 
have the freedom to select children 
most likely to profit from their ministra- 
tions. They can choose a faculty accord- 
ing to freer criteria than can schools 
under state regulation. Classes are smaller; 
teacher-pupil relationships are both more 
protracted and more intense, and the 
students are observed in more contexts 
than is otherwise possible. Under this 
kind of developmental tuition, the grad- 
uates of private schools have made large 
contributions to their own communities 
and to the nation. 

Second, the private school can experi- 
ment with freedom. It can try new 
teaching techniques, curricular modifica- 
tions, variations in course sequences, the 
integrating of extracurricular activities 
with class work, etc., without the re- 
straints that fall upon the public school 
with a comparable experimental bent. 

Third, it can improve the college 
preparatory curriculum more speedily 
than other facilities. The introduction 
of new languages or an emphasis on such 
neglected areas of the world as the Ori- 
ent and the maintenance of carefully 
evaluated traditions in the face of faddist 
pressures for change are easier. At least 
as important is the opportunity the inde- 
pendent school has to modify the /evel 
of achievement in the light of individual 
capacities. The avidity with which ad- 
vanced placement programs have been 
seized upon and the productiveness of 


collaboration between private schools 
and various colleges in making them pos- 
sible attest to this point. Again, it is the 
spirit of freedom that pervades the cli- 
mate of practice that is important here. 
It is this spirit that makes it possible for 
independent schools to aid outstanding 
students to achieve well beyond the op- 
portunities ordinarily available in institu- 
tions that must fulfill many purposes and 
must service a highly heterogeneous stu- 
dent body under highly regulated cir- 
cumstances. 


Training of Teachers 


But for some reason, there is a tend- 
ency in private schools to view both 
public schools and teachers colleges with 
alarm and with derision, not entirely 
undeserved but too frequently both dis- 
proportionate and uncomprehending. 
And it is not just that The Blackboard 
Jungle and Why Johnny Can’t Read are 
read with destructive glee in certain 
quarters. The National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools, for example, contrasts 
the emphasis in public schools on “semes- 
ter hours in Education as evidence of 
competence more than a knowledge 
of the subject” with the independent 
schools’ stress on “subject matter and 
breadth of education. Pedagogy is held 
to be less important than vigor and 
breadth of mind.” 

This reference to pedagogy is most 
provocative. Private schools have regu- 
larly produced good and even great 
teachers. They regularly considered their 
first responsibility to be “pedagogy— 
the function, work, and art of a teacher, 
the ability to instruct”! Can there be 
any doubt about the necessity of improv- 
ing the art of teaching? 

The National Council clearly has 
none. The recommendations, reported 
in May of 1958, of its Committee on 
Teacher Training are startlingly in line 
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with the maximum requirements set up 
for the certification of public school 
teachers. After commanding assent with 
the reasonable argument that “the in- 
dispensable foundation” for all teaching 
is a first-rate liberal education, the rec- 
ommendations run as follows: 


The young teacher needs knowledge 
both of subject and of the art and science 
of education. In addition, as rapidly as 
possible, he must learn to teach. There- 
fore, his complete training . . . might 
reasonably include the following: 


a. Advanced study in the field in which 
he intends to teach and in related 
fields. 

b. Systematic study and discussion of 
the problems of education. 

c. Practical teaching under experienced 
and expert supervisors. 


It follows that the Council wholeheart- 
edly endorses “courses in education” as 
necessary to the nurture of excellence 
in the teacher! 

To prove it, the Committee explicitly 
stresses the necessity for the teacher to 
know (1) something of the historical 
development of his profession and its 
philosophical roots and implications, (2) 
the psychology of the child and adoles- 
cent and the principles of the teaching- 
learning process, (3) the teaching meth- 
ods stemming from various philosophies 
of education and appropriate to his spe- 
cial area of subject competence, and (4) 
the process of testing and evaluation. 
Adding the strongly advocated appren- 
ticeship or internship in an actual class- 
room to this list, one would be hard 
pressed to find a more explicit rationale 
for a professional program in the history 
and philosophy of education, educational 
psychology, specialized teaching meth- 
ods, and tests and measurements, the 
whole totaling about 27 credit hours in 
education courses. 
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And the Council has spoken wisely 
and intelligently. Its recommendations 
deserve to be put into practice. They not 
only represent an immeasurable improve- 
ment over the defensive scoffing one 
often hears behind the private barri- 
cades; but they embody genuine wis- 
dom, a recognition of the fact that teach- 
ing is too serious a business to be left in 
the hands of amateurs—even gifted ones 
—and a fine perception of the extent to 
which teacher training provides a com- 
mon ground for independent and public 
schools to enlarge their understanding of 
each other for the welfare of our society. 
Interestingly and hopefully, the Friends 
Council on Education, an international 
organization of Friends schools, admin- 
isters a training program on an in-service 
basis according to almost exactly the 
same principles and involving a highly 
similar content to those reflected in the 
National Council’s recommendations. 


Cooperative Patterns 


The desirability of comparable pat- 
terns of teacher training points toward 
the merit of an increased sharing of ex- 
perience between public and independ- 
ent schools. Teachers from private insti- 
tutions should visit public schools, as do 
the teachers in the Latin School of Chi- 
cago, not to see how the other half lives, 
but to learn something and to win a new 
perspective on their own jobs. For the 
same reason, public school teachers 
could profitably visit independent schools 
for a trading of experiences. 

Similarly, more teachers and admin- 
istrators from the nation’s independent 
schools should associate themselves with 
the major professional organizations, 
which are now dominated (by default) 
by public school representatives. Not 
only would such a move open up the 
channels of communication, but it would 
permit wiser planning for all school 


children. Among other things, it must 
not be forgotten that the bulk of private 
school enrollees come from public 
schools. It is as important for them to 
have a basic continuity of educational 
experience as it is for the youngsters 
who go to college to be well prepared 
by the secondary schools. Since it is a 
particularly talented segment of youth 
that is involved here for the most part, 
even the relatively small numbers war- 
rant special effort. Meanwhile, there can 
be a reciprocal sharing with the public 
schools of the successes and the failures 
encountered by their private counter- 
parts in their greater atmosphere of free- 
dom to experiment and to attempt the 
novel. 

An illustration of this latter type of 
collaboration comes from New Hamp- 
shire. St. Paul’s School, located in Con- 
cord, has had extensive experience with 
advanced placement programs. During 
six summer weeks each year, the school 


runs an advanced placement session for 
outstanding students from the state’s 
public schools. A joint product of St. 
Paul’s and the New Hampshire State 
Department of Education, this kind of 
collaboration needs to be extended wher- 
ever it can be made possible. 

It seems quite clear that independent 
schools and the college preparatory en- 
terprises of public schools are thor- 
oughly compatible. Any differences be- 
tween them are of little importance in 
relation to their main purpose, which is 
to promote the best interests of the pu- 
pils under their direction and guidance. 
This purpose can be enhanced by more 
cooperative educational criticism, more 
joint committee work, and by more 
sharing of professional experience. It can 
also be enhanced by greater common- 
ality in the preparation of teachers along 
the lines suggested by the National 
Council of Independent Schools. 

Then we can all be right! 
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JOHN F. GUMMERE 
William Penn Charter School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The independent school 
in American culture 


ANY DISCUSSION OF some aspect of edu- 
cation in the United States ought to refer 
with appreciation and with gratitude to 
the zeal and the faith with which teach- 
ers and administrators in schools and 
colleges of every sort are working to 
improve programs, to raise standards, 
and to make ours the finest in the world. 
For this reason I begin with a “statement 
of faith,” issued on behalf of independent 
schools throughout the country through 
the National Council of Independent 
Schools as a part of a leaflet entitled The 
Function of Independent Secondary Ed- 
ucation in the United States: 


We believe that the crisis of our times 
is a spiritual crisis. We believe in God 
and in the universal brotherhood of man. 
We hold that such belief should be 
taught and that students should be made 
familiar with the history and bases of 
religion. 

We believe that the inalienable rights 
of the individual derive from God. We 
believe accordingly that the individual 
has inescapable duties which flow from 
these rights, and we hold it an obligation 
on the school to teach both these rights 
and these duties. 

We believe that education, resting on 
freedom of inquiry and freedom of faith, 
is a basic guarantee of cultural continuity 
and of liberty itself. 
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We hold it the duty of our schools to 
teach how to meet and manage difficult 
intellectual tasks. We believe that all 
good teaching is rooted and grounded in 
character carefully cultivated and based 
on religion and ethics. From such teach- 
ing, learning will grow into a life-long 
strength on which a person may draw in 
all the private, economic, political, and 
spiritual stresses, strains, and joys which 
he will encounter. 

It is my belief that it would be calami- 
tous if there were no privately supported 
schools and colleges. Whatever we have 
to say here about independent schools, 
incidentally, applies with equal force to 
independent colleges as well. The Con- 
stitution gives parents the right to choose 
a school for their children. Let us make 
sure that they also may have the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Various investigations, conducted by a 
variety of schools and colleges, show 
that the choice of an educational insti- 
tution stems from a sincere desire by 
parents and pupils to get what they re- 
gard as the best possible education. This 
choice is often strongly influenced by a 
desire to have students in an institution 
which has a religious background or 
control or both. Catholics, Lutherans, 
Episcopalians, Quakers, and many, many 
others want their children under the in- 


fluence of religious instruction. In a great 
many independent schools, the approach 
is purely nondenominational, but it is 
still a religious approach. 


Sources of Support 


That the choice of an independent 
school stems from a strong belief in its 
principles and purposes is shown by 
various figures. Three years ago, I made 
a study of the increases in capital and 
endowment of 190 independent schools 
in various parts of the country. During 
the ten years prior to this study, these 
schools had increased their resources by 
a total of $300,000,000. This is a substan- 
tial sum, even in these days; it came from 
gifts made by individuals, corporations, 
foundations, and businesses. 

Statistics published by the National 
Council of Independent Schools (in 
Bulletin No. 57, March, 1960) show that 
parent and alumni support of these 
schools is even wider than that of col- 
leges and universities. The data are as 
follows: 


Total Voluntary Support 


From 
Alumni 
From and 
Alumni Parents 


Women’s Colleges 40.8%, 47.9% 
Men’s Colleges 34.3 36.4 
Private Universities 28.2 28.7 
Independent Schools = 51.9 78.2 


In 1958-59, the year covered by this 
study, nine schools received contribu- 
tions through annual giving from more 
than half of their alumni; four schools 
received more than $100,000 each from 
this source, and total gifts of all alumni 
for all purposes exceeded a million dol- 
lars in each of three schools. The grand 
total of support from all sources in the 
top ten schools varied from a “low” of 
$698,000 to a high of $3,048,000. 

The steadily increasing enrollments, 


which inevitably bring with them a 
steadily higher academic ability of the 
student body, just as is the case with 
colleges, clearly indicate the vigorous 
interest of an increasing segment of the 
public. The effective volunteer work of 
parents and the zeal and hard work of 
the trustees (all of whom serve without 
any compensation) show how strongly 
the public supports a plan of independ- 
ent education in which it believes. 

Indeed, so many independent schools 
are being established in every part of the 
country that the Relm Foundation has 
financed the writing of a book, A Hand- 
book for Independent School Opera- 
tion. Publication is set for early 1961. 
The several chapters are written by men 
and women of long experience in inde- 
pendent school education. The book will 
be of great value not merely to those 
who wish to start a school, but to every- 
one who is interested in independent 
education. Moreover, educators outside 
this field will find it valuable, too, since 
schools of every sort have a host of 
common problems. 


Parental Involvement 


Great emphasis in this volume is placed 
upon the teacher, and rightly so. For if 
there is anything badly needed in our 
American culture today, it is a proper 
understanding of the work of the teacher. 
Independent schools succeed in bringing 
into the school “family” the fathers and 
mothers; and as they do so, they aim to 
promote a close acquaintance and friend- 
ship between parents and teachers. The 
more one understands about the work- 
ings of a school, the better one can ap- 
preciate the problems and the progress. 

Parents who understand what is being 
done and how it is being done can sup- 
port more intelligently the progress of 
any good school. The residue of older 
days and outmoded attitudes is still with 
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us. Under those horrid conditions, the 
layman tended to regard “teacher” as a 
person apart or, at any rate, as “differ- 
ent” and thus to be looked upon now 
with unreasonable awe and now with 
some degree of condescension. Happily, 
we are seeing this strained and unnatural 
relationship disappear. There is no better 
way to accomplish this than through 
long and close acquaintance of teachers 
and parents, leading to mutual respect 
and the satisfactions of working together 
for the benefit of children. The smaller 
classes and the long-continued attendance 
of the pupils in most independent schools 
provide a fine opportunity for this par- 
ent-teacher association to become deep 
and fruitful. In fact, one finds many a 
life-long and delightful friendship grow- 
ing out of such associations. 

A very important point in this discus- 
sion is the freedom of choice of a school 
which the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees a parent. Since the mat- 
ter has been decided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States and recently 
has been the subject of a kind of test 
case in the courts of Pennsylvania, a 
word about the legal position of the 
independent school in American culture 
is in order. Provided it is incorporated 
“not for profit,” the status of the inde- 
pendent school was definitely settled in 
The Hill School case in 1952 (In re The 
Hill School, January term, 1952, 40 and 
41, Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, opin- 
ion by Justice Allen M. Stearne). The 
Supreme Court affirmed the decision of 
the lower court, holding that under the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, a school is classed as a 
“purely public charity” and is entitled 
to tax exemption provided that, 


1. No one receives any profit or indi- 
vidual gain. 

2. The trustees serve without pay. 

3. The headmaster and teachers receive 
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salaries in line with those paid by sim- 
ilar schools, both public and private. 
4. Admission is open to all who can meet 
the requirements of health, character, 
and scholarship, irrespective of race, 


creed, or color. 


The independent school, paying its 
own way and exempt from taxes, feels 
a strong obligation to serve its immediate 
community. It relieves the public-school 
system of the expense of educating a 
large number of pupils, and although it 
benefits from municipal and other serv- 
ices provided through taxes, all members 
of the school staff, faculty, and admin- 
istration pay local taxes, too. Typically, 
the independent school succeeds in many 
ways in serving its area. 


Advantages of Smallness 


The independent school is relatively 
small. Among other things, this means 
that the heads of these schools almost in- 
variably do some regular teaching. This 
brings pupils, principal, and faculty into 
a closer relationship and most certainly 
gives the head of the school a better 
opportunity to participate more inti- 
mately in the problems and the associa- 
tions of his faculty. 

While present conditions clearly indi- 
cate that the total capacity of independ- 
ent schools falls far short of the demand 
and that there is consequently good 
reason for growth in size, these schools 
have managed to keep within limits 
which must certainly be called “small” 
by any standard. It is clear that in a 
school which numbers only a few hun- 
dred and in which pupils may spend six 
or seven years, a close relationship and 
a very intimate knowledge of each pupil 
is possible. In many country-day schools, 
pupils may attend for twelve or thirteen 
years. Because of the extensive program 
of both the day and the boarding school, 
faculty and students are brought to- 


gether in extracurricular activities in 
afternoons and evenings, and helpful re- 
lationships are established aside from 
those of the classroom. In the course of 
these long years of association, there is 
no change in school milieu or environ- 
ment—no need to adjust to a junior high 
school, for example, and then to a senior 
high school. Moreover, the grades which 
are included in these two types of school 
will be taught in large measure by the 
same faculty, so that the faculty know 
all levels of the curriculum quite well, 
and the pupils continue to study with 
men and women whom they know. 

One very significant point needs to be 
stressed: It is what is usually called 
“guidance.” The long continued associa- 
tion of pupils and teachers, plus the 
friendly cooperation of parents, enable 
the guidance of young people to be 
principally in the hands of the classroom 
teacher. Here is the person who knows 
the pupils; here are the people whose 
combined wisdom, brought to faculty 
meetings, affords a clear picture of each 
young person. In large schools and in 
large school systems, one has no choice 
but to leave “guidance” to specially- 
trained guidance officers. However zeal- 
ous and skilled these people may be, they 
cannot possibly do what the united judg- 
ments of the classroom teachers in a 
small school can. 


Competition 

Given, then, these practical opportuni- 
ties for cooperation with parents and 
for a helpful knowledge of the pupils 
which stems from this and from day-to- 
day experience, let us look for a moment 
at one aspect of the independent-school 
situation which has not received due 
attention, the matter of competition and 
its effects. 

The superintendent of an excellent 
suburban school system once said to me, 


“I know the kind of education you are 
offering to students of high ability, with 
small classes, a small student body, both 
of which make personal guidance and 
attention much easier than it is for us. I 
know of the close parent-school relation- 
ships, and your freedom of choice of 
faculty. Well, we believe in all these 
things, too. We have a high percentage 
of high-IQ students, and we are doing 
everything in our power to do what you 
are doing and to do it just as well.” I 
warmly applaud this statement and feel 
very much pleased that this able super- 
intendent regards our school as a com- 
petitor. That is exactly as it should be. 
If a nearby independent school is offer- 
ing some particular advantage to its stu- 
dents—let us take as a possible example 
a language laboratory—this very fact 
can help the public school administrator 
to get the funds for one of his own. 

This sort of “indirect” cooperation 
must be supplemented vigorously by 
active, friendly, and direct cooperation 
among schools of both kinds. In the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, we have enjoyed 
this for many, many years. I speak of this 
as a former president of the Association. 
It is quite easy for all teachers in the 
several subject fields, through their or- 
ganizations, to unite in meetings, pro- 
grams, and studies aimed as improv- 
ing instruction. Such activities promote 
friendships, lead to intervisitation of 
schools, and redound to the benefit of 
everyone. 

A potent force in bringing together 
people for a common purpose has been 
the evaluation of secondary schools and 
colleges by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Evaluating committees include teachers 
and administrators from all types of 
schools and colleges. As has often been 
said, and as has been my own experience 
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on evaluating committees whether as 
member or as chairman, the committee 
members get more good out of the ex- 
perience than does the school in question 
during the actual evaluation on the prem- 
ises. In fact, the whole history of this 
Association has been one of good fellow- 
ship and mutual , and its work 
may be regarded as a healthy example of 
what can and is being done in many 
other areas of the country to enable pub- 
lic and private schools to work together. 
Such cooperation helps to strengthen the 
whole educational fabric. 


Cultivation of Diversity 

An important aspect of our American 
culture is diversity of background, of 
interest, of dozens of other factors large 
and small, all of which go to make *o- 
ple of every sort into a dynamic nauwun. 
The independent school aims at pre- 
cisely this, be it a boarding school, which 
brings together pupils from many parts 
of the country, or a day school, which 
draws from many different areas of a 
metropolis and its environs. Here we 
find one of the obvious advantages of 
college brought to the level of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school. 

To further this diversity, independent 
schools are offering financial aid to boys 
and girls whose families cannot afford 
to pay full costs, exactly as colleges are 
doing. One student in eight, on the aver- 
age, is receiving such aid. The aim clearly 
is to enable those with the best brains 
and ability to enroll. A great many inde- 
pendent schools, entirely aside from the 
financial aspect of the matter, consciously 
strive to enroll students from as many 
different backgrounds as possible. The 
results are highly encouraging. 

It is precisely in accordance with the 
spirit of the United States for any enter- 
prise to stand or fall on its own merits. 
This the independent school, most for- 
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tunately, must do. It provides a neces- 
sary service which is recognized as val- 
uable by its clientele and by others, or 
else it ceases to exist. It puts everyone 
on his mettle and means, in plain lan- 
guage, that one fulfills responsibilities— 
or else! 

Freedom of choice of faculty is an- 
other typically American procedure 
which the independent school enjoys. 
Appointments may be made after what- 
ever preliminary procedures seem proper 
to those in charge. Particularly on the 
secondary level is this important because 
only those teachers who have thorough 
training in the field which they will teach 
need be considered. Of course, every ad- 
ministrator wishes to have such well 
trained teachers, but for the independent 
school, there is no regulatory routine 
which restricts appointments. Thus, 
heavy responsibility is placed where it 
belongs: precisely on the administration 
and the trustees. Furthermore—and this 
is felt by many to be of the utmost im- 
portance—the power to fire is vested in 
exactly the same people who have the 
power to hire. This, too, is typically the 
American way, and again it involves 
grave responsibilities. 


Salaries and Administration 


There are no fixed provisions for ten- 
ure in most independent schools. Every- 
one knows that the protection of tenure 
in schools or colleges is designed as pro- 
tection against injustices. It seems to 
many people rather distressing that in a 
field so vital, where the people concerned 
ought to be so strongly dedicated to in- 
tegrity and honest dealings with one an- 
other, tenure laws seem to be an absolute 
necessity. Everyone knows, too, that the 
automatic salary-scale increases which 
usually accompany tenure laws cannot 
possibly provide proper reward for ex- 
ceptional merit. It is entirely contrary 


to the culture of this country for excel- 
lence not to be properly recognized and 
mediocrity given its suitably smaller re- 
compense. Yet the automatic-increase 
plan is a fixed feature of school salary 
scales, though with certain local provi- 
sions, to be sure, for some sort of special, 
if limited, recognition of competence. 
Independent-school salaries are based 
mainly on merit, with due recognition of 
length of service. Obviously, this puts 
great responsibility upon the administra- 
tive officials and the trustees who fix 
salaries. However, if such officials and the 
managing body of a school are not com- 
_ petent or trustworthy, then they ought 
not to be where they are. Granting the 
need for tenure rules, we must face the 
fact that under their restrictions it is ex- 
traordinarily difficult to drop a teacher 
or a college professor who simply is not 
performing up to expected standards. He 
may once have been good but is now 
known to have become stale and unam- 
bitious. But you must keep him on, all 
the same. When any profession or any 
industry is forced to operate under such 
circumstances, it is being forced to oper- 
ate in a decidedly un-American fashion. 
Long typical of the American scene 
has been the principal of the school. In 
communities with a single high school or 
a single grammar school, such as the one 
in which I attended grades four, five, and 
six, the principal was a person of substan- 
tial standing in the community, known 
to everyone, a long time resident and a 
friend of his neighbors, who often served 
for a quarter of a century or longer. It 
has been suggested to me by one such 
successful high school principal that this 
picture is: rapidly changing. Where 
school systems have several schools on 
several levels, there is a sort of cursus 
honorum which leads through a princi- 
palship to a superintendency of one sort 
or another. He feels that this results in 


reducing greatly the average term of 
service for most principals. The older 
arrangement had distinct advantages, and 
it is one which we find widely maintained 
in the independent school. Management 
which has profited from many years of 
experience ought, indeed, to be able to 
deal with the present and plan for the 
future. This is particularly true when the 
head of the school need not have an eye 
on a further promotion. 


Students and Standards 


The independent school takes a Jef- 
fersonian stand in the matter of top edu- 
cation for top-quality pupils. Those who 
would have it that special opportunities 
for the specially gifted are “undemo- 
cratic” are, to my way of thinking, very 
much mistaken. 

Nobody objects to special education 
for the handicapped or to special courses 
in vocational schools for those who will 
benefit from them. How could anyone be 
so inconsistent, then, as to deny another 
specially selected group similar atten- 
tion? The answer is that lots of people 
sought to do so, and in so doing, I be- 
lieve, they did great damage to our 
educational program. The widespread 
change-over to high-ability groups aim- 
ing at advanced-placement curricula in 
schools of all kinds all over the country 
shows a heartening, albeit dreadfully 
tardy, awakening to the right of the 
talented to be taught as such. The inde- 
pendent school today tries to identify 
the able pupil and sets its curriculum and 
its standards accordingly. It is simply a 
case of the “pursuit of excellence.” 

Freedom to teach what faculty and ad- 
ministration consider wisest and most ap- 
propriate to the educational principles 
for which a college or a school stands is 
something highly cherished by the inde- 
pendent educational institution. While 
instruction in certain basic subjects forms 
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a part of the requirements in tax sup- 
ported institutions, such requirements 
are not different in any significant way 
from those voluntarily set up by the in- 
dependent school. It is in freedom from 
special pressures that the independent 
school enjoys great benefits. In the fifteen 
or twenty years before we entered World 
War Il, there was great objection to an 
exacting academic program which would 
require foreign languages, at least three 
years of mathematics, a full four years 
of English, plus science and history (and 
I mean history). Now we rejoice to see 
the present trend back to the “solid” 
studies, the enthusiasm for foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school, and the 
stiffening of college requirements. 

In all that distressing devaluation of 
our academic standards, the independent 
schools stood unshaken. They continued 
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to do as they have always done and as 
they now do, namely, to require a genu- 
ine academic course. Thanks to their 
freedom from domination by elements 
which sought to mold all schools into a 
single pattern, these schools maintained 
their ground. This I believe to have been 
an excellent thing for education in this 
country. 

The place of the independent school in 
our American culture is guaranteed by 
our Constitution and is made firm by its 
adherence to high academic standards 
and by its remarkable growth in size and 
stature through the vigorous support of 
alumni, parents, and friends. Those who 
work in these schools continue, as al- 
ways, to strive in all possible ways for 
the best possible education to further the 
cause of human excellence in all our na- 
tion’s schools. 
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Little Rock and Sharpeville will for a 
long time serve as ugly symbols of the 
tragic urgency of the problem of race 
relations. Interacting with the other 
great issues of population control and 
world peace, this great human difficulty 
must be solved by education if the po- 
tentialities of personhood are to be 
widely realized. Recommended for the 
task by Alan Paton, Miss Violaine I. 
Junod discusses in this month’s Record 
the comparative trends in race relations 
in South Africa and the United States. 
Lecturer in Native Administration at 
the University of Natal, Miss Junod 
was trained as a sociologist in her own 
country and England and has published 
widely in such periodicals as Human Re- 
lations, the Christian Century, Africa 
South, and others. 

The problem of race relations always 
shades into political issues, and political 
education is the subject to which Dr. 
Raymond English, a political scientist 
on the Kenyon College faculty addresses 
himself in these pages. Editor of the 
recent Essentials of Freedom, Dr. Eng- 
lish is concerned with the personal as- 
pects of political responsibility and how 
the school can increase political sensi- 
tivity and informed concern in the na- 
tion’s citizenry. 

Dr. Francis Horn, president of the 
University of Rhode Island, is similarly 
occupied with themes of personal re- 
sponsibility and sensitivity in his “Edu- 
cation—for What?” Former president of 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and an ex- 
chairman of the Fulbright Advisory Se- 
lection Committee on Higher Education, 
Dr. Horn finds hope for the solution of 
our problems in the cultivation of such 
personal resources as aesthetic respon- 
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siveness and in increased self-reliance. 

On the societal side, our March essay- 
reviewer, Dr. Arnold Rose, a sociologist 
at the University of Minnesota, evalu- 
ates a clutch of recent books on Ameri- 
can social patterns, thoughtfully con- 
sidering methodological as well as 
substantive issues in the omnipresent 
challenge of how we may enlarge our 
understanding of our own culture in the 
world community. 

One route to enlarged understanding, 
of course, is that of modern science, the 
language of which is mathematics. Some 
proficiency in this universal tongue is 
now required of all of us, and new 
thinking in mathematics instruction is 
discussed for us this month by Professor 
Howard Fehr, head of the Department 
of Mathematics at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and well known 
author of such books as Essential Mathe- 
matics: A Functional Approach for 
Teachers. 

Finally, our theme for March is the 
private school, that much mooted and 
ancient element in our diverse educa- 
tional structure. It is considered for us 
by three eminently qualified men. Mr. 
Edward Hall, who has devoted his pro- 
fessional life to the independent school, 
is currently headmaster of The Hill 
School. Dr. Mark Neville, after ten years 
as headmaster of the Latin School of 
Chicago, recently resigned to become 
professor of English at Indiana State 
Teachers College, maintaining his asso- 
ciation with the Latin School as a cur- 
riculum consultant. Dr. John Gummere, 
author of Latin textbooks and an inter- 
esting study of Pennsylvania military 
history, is headmaster at the William 
Penn Charter School in Philadelphia. 
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WH~AT TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS must 
know depends upon the subject matter 
in which they must give instruction. The 
content of the present high school math- 
ematics curriculum is largely a matter of 
tradition, and only as the forces of a 
changing society exert pressures on the 
educational system is there a compulsion 
for reform in the program of education. 
Our society has been changing for quite 
some time, however, and now we are in 
the midst of gauging the direction and 
strength of the vectorial displacement so 
that we can reform our mathematics 
programs to the new structures that soci- 
ety apparently will take. This paper is an 
attempt to describe the mathematics pro- 
gram for the new society, the formation 
of teachers to teach this program, and 
the spirit in which a reform can be made. 

Mathematical education, especially at 
the secondary school level of instruction, 
is not to be aimed directly at producing 
future mathematicians. The uses and ap- 
plications of mathematics, the needs of 
scientists in all fields of knowledge, the 
needs of laymen, the changing cultural 
ethos of society, the coordination of in- 
struction in mathematics with that in the 
other sciences, and the great need for 
articulating secondary school and uni- 
versity study are the principal factors 
considered as a new mathematics educa- 
tion program is unfolded. 
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Mathematics education: 
Some new thinking 


HOWARD FEHR 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New Ideas in Mathematics 


In the 1880's, college and university 
study in mathematics was mainly con- 
cerned with calculus and analytic geom- 
etry. Since that time, great changes have 
occurred, incorporating new develop- 
ments in analysis of both theoretical and 
practical importance. The study has been 
made more compact, concise, and unified 
through the use of topology and modern 
algebra. This change was necessary to 
keep students abreast of the greatly ex- 
panding knowledge in mathematics. The 
high school program, on the contrary, 
has not changed since 1880. It was satis- 
factory then. Today it is inadequate and 
outmoded. 

Since there is no turning back and no 
hope of lengthening the years of study 
devoted to mathematics, the high school 
must take on some of the burden now 
carried by the college. Secondary schools 
must—and can—teach new material as 
it is compatible with the intellectual abil- 
ity of younger pupils. 

In the last fifty years, mathematics has 
developed not only new concepts, but 
a new language which grew empirically 
with research and has won universal ap- 
proval. This language has been for the 
most part resisted by secondary school 
teachers. The solution to the problem 
appears to be in a more unified high 
school program, where the usual dif- 
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ference between algebra and geometry 
is made gradually to disappear. If prog- 
ress is to be made, Euclid, as now 
taught, must be greatly modified. The 
essentials of Euclid can be learned in- 
tuitively from the ages of 11 to 14 years. 
After that, a few months of study will 
suffice to make clear the system of axi- 
oms and some useful consequents and to 
develop competence through a few in- 
teresting exercises. 

If Euclid goes, however, then practi- 
cally everything about triangles and 
such special topics as inversion, systems 
of circles, etc., must go. All this can be 
replaced by a program of elementary 
mathematics in which deductive geome- 
try is treated by the use of vectors or 
real numbers and later merged with 
algebra through the study of matrices, 
determinants, graphs, complex numbers, 
and polar coordinates. Trigonometry en- 
ters naturally, not as a separate subject, 
but as a part of geometry and later as a 
part of analysis. 

This program, one that is imaginative 
and daring, even revolutionary, is never- 
theless in genuine accord with modern 
university mathematics. Moreover, it 
offers stimulating ideas to those engaged 
in reforming secondary school mathe- 
matics instruction. 

For most of our pupils, mathematics 
provides tools for scientific and technical 
work. This is well understood as far as 
the physical sciences and engineering are 
concerned. Today, however, in addition 
to these fields of endeavour, the needs 
of the social sciences, business, and in- 


dustry must be recognized. 


Proof for Reform 


This case for reform may be proved 
under five basic points. First, new 
substantive developments demand a shift 
in emphasis for the secondary school. 


New thinking in mathematics tells us 
much about abstract algebra, topology, 
vector spaces, structures, theory of sets, 
and so on, all of which indicate a neces- 
sary change of point of view on what 
contemporary mathematics is. 

Second, the new applications of math- 
ematics signify new problem material. 
Probability, statistical inference, finite 
mathematical structures, game theory, 
linear programming, numerical analysis, 
automation—all indicate a change in the 
applications and the immediately useful 
purposes of mathematics. 

Third, the development of symbolic 
logic—especially in view of its close 
relation to mathematics itself in the use 
of quantifiers, variables of several sorts, 
sentences, relation, function, structures 
—demands a reconsideration of the con- 
cepts embedded in our classical treat- 
ment of mathematics. 

Fourth, the tremendous increase in 
knowledge in the various branches of 
mathematics requires a synthesis and a 
broader base in what is taught at the pre- 
university level. To learn mathematics 
today requires new, more efficient, more 
inclusive, and more general approaches. 

Finally, changes in the cultural, indus- 
trial, and economic patterns of many 
nations call for a basic change in educa- 
tional patterns. More people must be 
better trained in scientific knowledge. 
Even laymen must come to understand 
science, and today knowing mathematics 
is basic to understanding science. 

While the several classical disciplines 
—algebra, geometry, analysis—are con- 
sidered in separate sections here, it is 
quite evident that this compartmentaliza- 
tion is exactly the opposite of the con- 
clusions that are now appropriate. One 
of the central aspects of modern mathe- 
matics is its unity. At the university and 
higher levels, traditional distinctions dis- 
appear, and it is indeed frequently diffi- 
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cult to tell whether a research writer is 
concerned with algebra, geometry, or 
analysis. Of course, it is not necessary to 
start the learning of mathematics with 
this mixture, so contrary to intuition and 
the natural view of quantity and space. 
But as the child progresses through sec- 
ondary school, linear algebra, vectors, 
and coordinate geometry should become 
a unified body of knowledge. This will 
become increasingly evident in the fol- 
lowing review of agreements and dis- 
agreements in each of the special sub- 
jects discussed. 


Algebra 


At the secondary level, we must rec- 
ognize the relevant psychological factors 
in learning and proceed from the in- 
formal development of algebraic con- 
cepts to the more formal and abstract 
nature of mathematics. First, we must 
develop the basic notions of expressions, 
equality, sets, inclusion, and the symbols 
used in working with these ideas. At a 

higher level of instruction, we can study 
the separate number systems, noting well 
the properties in each system which con- 
stitute the properties of a group, ring, 
and field. We need not, however, make 
an explicit axiomatic study of these 
structures. Here we can also introduce 
relations, functions, and solutions sets, 
and extend the formal operations of the 
first informal intuitive learning of alge- 
bra. As a final stage in the secondary 
school, we can develop the complex 
number as an ordered pair, and we can 
study polynomials leading to a polyno- 
mial ring, vector spaces of two and three 
dimensions, elementary linear algebra, 
and matrices. The purpose of such a 
program is to achieve an understanding 
of algebra for use in analysis and in ap- 
plications of a practical nature, as well as 
to lay the foundation for the study of 
abstract algebra in college and to equip 
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students for the study of social and phys- 
ical sciences. It is designed to close the 
gap between classical algebra as now 
taught in the schools and the new col- 
legiate programs of instruction. 

The relation of this development of 
algebra to arithmetic and geometry is 
evident. The linear function becomes a 
way of studying the line; linear algebra 
becomes a way of studying the plane 
(and higher spaces), and vectors and 
complex numbers completely unite the 
two subjects of algebra and geometry. 
At the basis of all this work is the arith- 
metic of the real numbers, which must 
be fully developed in high school. In the 
teaching of all high school mathematics, 
modern symbolism must be introduced 
as early as possible. Certainly, the sym- 
bols e or e (belonging to), C (inclusion), 
(\ (intersection), U (union) and, => 
(implies) must be introduced quite early 
in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
When deduction and axioms are intro- 
duced, it is necessary to teach fundamen- 
tal principles of logic, and the symbols 
A (conjunction: or, and), V (disjunc- 
tion, or), and (if and only if) can be 
introduced. At the later years of second- 
ary school mathematics, as the study be- 
comes more formal, the symbols ~A 
(negation or universal complement), C,B 
(complement of B relative to A), A — B 
(difference), V (for all), and @ (for 
some or there exists) must enter the in- 
struction. Certainly the symbols A = 
{a, b,...} (for sets) and @ (for the null 
set) must be used from the start of sec- 
ondary instruction. 

These symbols and their use will give 
our mathematics a new look. The reason 
for using them is that they represent 
concepts that bring clarity and concise- 
ness to thinking and because they tie 
together or make compact the mathe- 
matical ideas as they reappear in each of 
the branches we study. They are essen- 


tial, obviously, for subsequent advanced 
study. 


Graphs 


Changes will also occur in the types 
of graphs treated, heretofore limited to 
continuous graphs of first and second 
degree functions of one or two var- 
iables. Considering the domain and range 
of the elements of the function as funda- 
mental to any discussion, the graphs may 
be a set of discrete points, step graphs, 
continuous line graphs, or combinations 
of these. Much more importance must be 
attached and attention given to the use 
of graphs in studying the properties of 
functions and the solutions of equations 
and inequations. During the last two 
years of secondary school, graphs should 
be constructed of curves given by poly- 
nomials, trigonometric functions, and 
exponential and logarithmic functions, 
using derivatives where possible. Special 
stress should be placed on graphing 
curves given in parametric form. 

The variables can be conceived as 
place-holders (in statements or expres- 
sions) which can be replaced by any 
elements of the domain of the variable. 
Function is a special relation which is 
single-valued (not necessarily reversible) 
and can be considered as a mapping, a 
subset of ordered pairs of a Cartesian 
product, a rule—ie., a triple (a,b,f), 
where f selects b to go with a. At a later 
stage, we can use elliptical language to 
speak of the quadratic function x?, 
whereby is meant [(x,y) | y = x?, and x 
is real) ]. Inequalities will play a far more 
important role than heretofore. Finally, 
algebra will follow in its development 
the same procedure as hitherto was used 
only in geometry. It will begin with in- 
tuitive ideas, then use deductions based 
on previously accepted notions, and 
culminate in an introduction to the 
axiomatic development of an algebraic 


structure (e.g., the positive and negative 
integers or the rationals). 

To accomplish this, we must eliminate 
much material that is in the present pro- 
gram in algebra: simplifications of com- 
plicated and artificial algebraic expres- 
sions, the factoring of complicated 
polynomials, and special methods, espe- 
cially the use of formulas to solve equa- 
tions, except for the linear and quadratic 
equation. However, the solution of the 
quadratic can be limited to transforming 
it to the form X? = b, where X = x + a. 
In addition, we can eliminate most of the 
computation with logarithms, the sepa- 
rate study of determinants, quadratic 
functions with parameters as coefficients, 
much of the theory of polynomial equa- 
tions, and the solution of complicated 
problems (problems having several 
parts). The solution of equations should, 
for the most part, be done graphically 
and at a more advanced stage by the use 
of tangents, secants, or Newton’s method 
of approximation. 


Geometry 

The present traditional geometry pro- 
gram must similarly be greatly modified 
and compressed, with algebraic and vec- 
tor methods introduced. Today the cen- 
tral theme of geometry is the triangle 
and its congruence properties. These 
properties, of course, enable a very easy 
and welcome introduction into the na- 
ture of deductive reasoning. If, however, 
as proposed, we introduce deductive 
methods directly into our earlier treat- 
ment of algebra, then we can use the 
knowledge of algebra to develop the 
study of geometry. Thus, the congruence 
of triangles would be of decreased impor- 
tance, and the ideas of transformations 
of the plane which preserve distance 
(isometries) would become primary in 
instruction. 

A detailed program, based on Felix 
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Kelin’s Erianger program of invariants 
in groups of transformations and called 
Bewegungs (motion) geometry, calls for 
the study of physical geometry at an 
early age, leading to intuitive ideas of 
shearing, stretching, and rotating by 
using physical models (a dynamic ap- 
proach). Later, paper folding, mirrors, 
and drawings may give the first ideas of 
transformation. Then a semiformal study 
by geometric construction of reflections, 
rotations, and translations leads to the 
basic idea of the preservation of metric 
properties under such transformation. 

Using as postulates the properties thus 
derived, it is possible to prove many 
theorems of the usual Euclidean geome- 
try. Translations in the plane and in 
space lead to the study of vectors (addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplying by a scalar, 
and scalar multiplication). Another af- 
finity of figures is obtained by stretch- 
ing, which leads to homeothetic trans- 
formations and the study of similarity. 
This treatment can be climaxed in the 
last year(s) of secondary school by a 
vector treatment of elementary analytic 
geometry. 

No matter what program in geometry 
is adopted, it is generally agreed that 
from ages 11 to 13 years, there must be 
an intuitive-physical study of two- and 
three-space geometry by drawing, meas- 
uring, making models, and investigating 
practically all the useful facts of geome- 
try. From 13 to 15 years, the deductive 
phase of geometry should enter in- 
struction. After the age of 15, the stu- 
dent is usually ready for an axiomatic 
structure of geometry to be developed. 
This structure must be based on real 
numbers. The gradual departure from 
physical reality to formal abstraction 
and structure must be accomplished by 
the time the student enters college. 

A rigorous Hilbertian approach to 
axiomatic geometry is ruled out of the 
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reformed secondary school program as 
too difficult. Two approaches, one sug- 
gested by the Commission on Mathe- 
matics of the United States and another 
by the School Mathematics Study Group, 
both of which included a modified set 
of axioms based on the real numbers, are 
steps toward an improved program. An- 
other possible experiment is to use the 
real numbers to develop, through a min- 
imum number of axioms, a coordinate 
geometry from the start. It must be re- 
membered that figures in geometry are 
not necessary but desirable. 


Trigonometry 


Trigonometry as an isolated branch of 
study must disappear from the program. 
It is properly a part of geometry and 
linear algebra and later, in connection 
with the study of its functions, a part of 
analysis. Thus, trigonometry can be in- 
troduced in geometry through the defi- 
nition and use of the sine and cosine in 
connection with projections on a line. 
It must not be dissociated from the study 
of complex numbers to which it belongs 
more than to any other theory. The 
complex exponential e'* = cos x + 
i sin x should be introduced as soon as 
possible and made the central idea of 
trigonometry, thus linking the additive 
group of the real numbers to the multi- 
plicative group of complex numbers of 
modulus 1. Any applications to the solu- 
tion of triangles should be limited to the 
law of sines and the law of cosines 
through the use of tables of natural func- 
tions; computations should be limited to 
simple cases. Trigonometric functions as 
a part of analysis must be treated by the 
use of real numbers (not degrees). Trig- 
onometry thus becomes a part of unified 
mathematics and not a separate branch. 
Rectangular and polar coordinates, vec- 
tors, angles, and coordinate geometry 
share equally in its development. 


. 
. 


Analysis 


The part of secondary school mathe- 
matics called analysis is not clearly de- 
fined. However, it can roughly be de- 
scribed as that extension of algebra and 
geometry which treats inequalities, abso- 
lute values, limits, differentiation, inte- 
gration, and a study of functions. 

The course in analysis could well be- 
gin with an intensive study of functions 
—integral and rational algebraic, expo- 
nential and logarithmic, trigonometric 
and inverse, and perhaps hyperbolic. 
Differentiation and integration should be 
developed simultaneously, and the law 
of the mean can play a large part in 
developing the theory of the calculus. 
The coordinate geometry should con- 
cern itself largely with the parabola, hy- 
perbola, and ellipse, either with or with- 
out the use of the calculus. 

The relations of an ordered field and 
a topological treatment of neighbor- 
hoods can be used to develop the con- 
cepts of continuity, but there is real 
doubt that this is necessary or the best 
approach at the secondary school level. 
An intuitive concept of continuity, prop- 
erly mathematicized, seems to be satis- 
factory, and this is particularly empha- 
sized in the treatment of the exponential 
and logarithmic functions. 

While the conceptual side of analysis 
is stressed, it is highly important that a 
satisfactory degree of manipulative skill 
is developed, especially for those stu- 
dents who will proceed into engineering 
and applied mathematics. The study of 
analysis, as thus presented, does not in- 
clude any new material, but a more mod- 
ern conceptual study. 


Probability and Statistics 


Statistics and probability constitute a 
new field of instruction for the second- 
ary school, especially the study of 


statistical inference. While probability, 
based on a priori considerations of the 
number of possible combinations (and 
permutations) has sometimes been a part 
of secondary school algebra, the use of 
a posteriori considerations from experi- 
ments and the use of confidence limits 
are new. There is also the possibility of 
treating combinatorial analysis from the 
viewpoint of sets, set functions, and sam- 
ple space, thus affording another oppor- 
tunity to develop modern symbolism 
and the thinking processes that are at the 
base of all the mathematical disciplines. 

This subject must be a necessary addi- 
tion to the high school program. There 
is nearly universal agreement on the 
method of presentation. The subject 
matter must include permutations, com- 
binations, rules of probability, the bino- 
mial distribution, and statistical inference. 
An extension may be made to include 
correlation, normal distribution, and 
stochastic processes. It is strongly urged 
that all localities create and experiment 
with these courses so that they become 
a permanent part of the secondary school 
curriculum. 

Compared with the present programs 
in our country, the reforms su 
here imply a rather drastic change. If 
change is accomplished in the next de- 
cade, it will be the first in over a century 
and one which all the evidence says is 
already long overdue. How to obtain 
this reform by evolution (not revolu- 
tion) is our task ahead. 

Thus, we see a change in purpose that 
a reform must emphasize—a building of 
mathematical concepts, structure, and 
understanding as paramount to manipu- 
lative skills, although the latter must be 
adequately developed. We see another 
change in the use of ideas, symbols, and 
language that have hitherto not been in- 
cluded in our secondary schools. We rec- 
ognize also a different organization and 
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treatment of the several branches (based 
on psychological knowledge of mental 
growth) to the end that each branch is 
linked to the others to bolster broader 
understanding and to provide a more 
common basis for the continued study 
and application of mathematics. 


W hat Teachers Must Know 


To realize this program of the future, 
we must have thoroughly trained mathe- 
matics teachers who not only know what 
they must teach, but who know some of 
the depths and extensions of their subject. 
Any selection of collegiate and graduate 
courses for teachers must be predicated 
on the type of preparation the teacher, 
either prospective or in service, has had 
in the past. No distinction should be 
made between the requirements for 
teaching in junior high school or in sen- 
ior high school except that the quantity 
of mathematical study may be less for 
junior high school teachers. The quality 
and required scholarship should be the 
same for all courses pursued. 

All students entering a teacher educa- 
tion program should present as a pre- 
requisite the four year high school cur- 
riculum (grades 9 through 12) of either 
a classical variety or one that is geared 
to modern reforms. The undergraduate 
collegiate program must then cover the 
foundational mathematics necessary and 
sufficient for the correct and effective 
teaching of a modern program. It should 
consist of 32 to 36 semester hours of 
mathematical study, of which one-third 
may be designated as analysis and the 
rest algebra, geometry, probability, and 
professionalized secondary school sub- 
ject matter. 

To be more specific, the college pro- 
gram should begin with a course in co- 
ordinate geometry and the calculus. This 
course should take from a year to a year 
and a half, offering from eight to twelve 
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semester hours of credit. It should unite 
and extend all previous high school 
study. It can include an introduction to 
elementary differential equations and 
real functions. There should be no differ- 
ence in the amount and treatment of the 
subject matter in this course for the 
teachers of mathematics from those for 
the engineering, science, and liberal arts 
majors. A teacher in the high school 
must know exactly where and how what 
he teaches pays dividends; and without 
experiencing this pay-off, there is doubt 
that he will be able to give direction to 
his high school teaching. 

The work in the calculus should be 
followed by four one-year courses, each 
carrying 6 semester hours credit, some 
of them taken simultaneously. (A major’ 
in the teaching of mathematics should 
certainly carry two courses in mathe- 
matics during his last two years of un- 
dergraduate study). One course should 
be in algebra with three aspects: (a) 
polynomial algebra and linear algebra, 
including matrices and determinants, (b) 
a treatment of elementary number the- 
ory, and (c) an introduction to modern 
algebra, dealing with groups, rings, fields, 
and algebraic structures. A second course 
should be devoted to geometry—not the 
usual extension of plane synthetic Eu- 
clidean geometry, but one that gives 
insight into axiomatic real geometry as 
well as the foundations of several geo- 
metric structures. A third course must 
give a comprehensive treatment of per- 
mutations and combinations, probability, 
statistical inference, and finite mathe- 
matics. It is essential that teachers recog- 
nize that mathematics treats theories re- 
lated to both complete and incomplete 
information systems and that they be 
able to distinguish between these aspects 
of mathematical treatment. 

In teaching the above three courses, 
many college instructors resort to one 


or the other of two class procedures: 
using a textbook and teaching only its 
contents or ignoring a textbook com- 
pletely and giving their own lectures 
with problems. It is strongly suggested 
that a more valuable course for future 
teachers would be characterized by the 
following features: 


1. A class textbook for students to study 
and master. 

2. Class lectures to interpret, expand, and 
deepen the textbook treatment. 

3- Outside assigned readings in other 
textbooks, mathematical journals, and 
mathematical treatises and expositions. 

. Outside assigned readings in history to 
give the total perspective and develop- 
ment of the study under consideration. 


I do not suggest the history of mathe- 
matics as a separate course of study in 
the undergraduate program because real 
historical study demands maturity and 
breadth of mathematical knowledge. 
Historical exposition and anecdotes can 
be read, and they ordinarily need no 
special class study at this level. The 
history of mathematics is essentially a 
graduate affair. 

A final course, to be studied the year 
before the student begins his actual 
teaching or during the year of his stu- 
dent or internship teaching, should con- 
centrate on professionalized subject mat- 
ter in second school mathematics. 
Since the student has been removed from 
high school mathematics for three or 
more years, and through these years he 
has been gradually led to more complex, 
more abstract, and more rigorous axio- 
matic treatments of mathematics, there 
is a real need to reorient him to what he 
must teach. This course should review 
the reformed high school program in the 
light of all his subsequent collegiate 
study or, paraphrasing Felix Klein, “from 
an advanced viewpoint.” As a part of 


this course, there should be a rather 
lengthy essay or paper prepared in which 
a selected topic of high school mathe- 
matics is treated (a) in terms of its his- 
torical development, (b) as a rigorous 
mathematical structure, and (c) as a 
problem for textbook presentation in a 
high school classroom. 

This course should also permit a large 
number of applications of mathematics. 
It is to be regretted that high school 
teachers can solve spherical triangles, 
but they cannot tell their students how 
to determine a position on the earth or 
on the celestial sphere, how to find the 
trajectory of missiles or orbits of planets, 
how to make an orthographic map pro- 
jection, or how series and sequences and 
probability are used in the mathematics 
of finance and insurance. Mathematics 
has more value than just self-satisfaction! 


Growth in Mathematics 


In high school, the student should en- 
counter mathematical experiences and 
ideas in a variety of contexts. He should 
learn about such principal characteristics 
as operations, variables, functions, and 
deduction, In general, he should develop 
some sense of how to work with funda- 
mental ideas. Collegiate study should 
broaden and deepen these fundamentals 
and at the same time give foundation 
and structure to mathematics. As the 
student continues his study in graduate 
school (and a fifth year of study is be- 
coming mandatory in many states for 
permanent certification), his mathemati- 
cal knowledge should be extended by 
challenging study, aimed at breadth of 
understanding and not at research train- 
ing in pure science. These graduate 
courses should supply axiomatic treat- 
ments that are rigorous, thorough, and 
in harmony with contemporaneous math- 
ematical thought. At least five three- 
semester-hour courses among the follow- 
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ing areas should be required. For high 
school teachers, at least one course in 
each area is desirable. 


1. Higher Analysis—function theory of 
the real and the complex variable, 
vector analysis. 

2. Number—logic of arithmetic, theory 
of numbers, numerical analysis. 

3. Structures—theory of sets, topology, 
vector spaces, algebraic geometry. 

4. Logic—foundations, meta-mathematics, 
symbolic logic. 

5. Applications—mathematical physics, 
econometrics, game theory, informa- 
tion theory, statistical analysis. 

6. History of mathematics—a course giv- 
ing perspective to the development of 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry to 
their present-day conceptualization. 


It is not courses, of course, that edu- 
cate a teacher. Rather, it is the content 
of the course and the method by which 
its communication takes place between 
two minds—that of the professor as a 
scholarly authority in the field and that 
of his inquisitive student. 

The only way to bring about this 
reform is to make of every teacher a 
genuine professional. Every secondary 
school teacher of mathematics must ac- 
quire the scholastic equipment to do his 
work. This equipment must be acquired 
by future teachers in the four years of 


undergraduate collegiate study and ex- 
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tended through a fifth year of graduate 
study. The burden here is on the colleges 
and universities, which must immediately 
cast away their traditional training pro- 

and guarantee that only those who 
have fully met all the requirements of 
the reformed training program shall en- 
ter into the teaching profession. Those 
teachers now in service must reform 
their own training by participating in 
institutes, in specially created college 
and university courses given throughout 
the year or in the summer, or in inde- 
pendent but serious study. 

The ultimate purpose of all education 
is to develop free and rationally active 
minds. The problem of instruction is 
thus clearly posed. The student who de- 
parts from the high school, the graduate 
who leaves the university, and—above 
all—the teacher who enters the class- 
room must never be prisoners of their 
own past knowledge. They must have 
developed within themselves the abilities 
that enable them to dominate reality and 
not have acquired only facts that func- 
tion as blinkers over one’s eyes. For the 
teacher of mathematics, it is essential that 
he should have acquired the faculty of 
being able to acquire more knowledge and 
to adapt his instruction to new facts and 
ideas and new points of view. To develop 
a free mind in his students, a teacher 
must himself exemplify its workings. 


. 
t 


Africa: The crisis in dignity. Like most 
important things, African national de- 
velopments and their correlated educa- 
tional problems have become common- 
place topics of conversation. The fact 
remains, however, that the current strug- 
gles of the African peoples to establish 
themselves as responsibly independent 
are among the most dramatic illustrations 
of human dignity asserting itself that 
history has yet recorded. 

And the job is a fantastic one! In a 
world technologized to a point where 
ignorance is a route to death, Africa’s 
educational legacy from its colonial past 
is sombre for the globe as well as the new 
nations of the once Dark Continent. In 
Tanganyika, for example, only 40,000 of 
400,000 school age children go to four- 
year primary schools. Only about 400 
ever get to college. As an independent 
government, Tanganyika is currently in- 
volved in between 100 and 150 inter- 
national legal agreements, many of them 
vital to its continuing development. It 
has a single qualified lawyer to contend 
with this welter of issues. Not a special- 
ist in international law, he earned his law 
degree no more than a year ago. 

Ghana proudly boasts the largest uni- 
versity in Africa. In the last ten years, it 
has graduated 550 with baccalaureate de- 
grees. A recent Carnegie Corporation 
report indicates that the United States, 
by contrast, produced 9,360 PhD’s in 
1958-1959 and should be turning out 
20,000 doctorates annually by 1970. 

In the Congo, where Belgian attempts to 
educate the Congolese for lawful liberty 


were tragically too little and too late, the — 
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big new university at Lovanium has 
turned out only a dozen African gradu- 
ates. Its financial basis is so s that the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations have 
had to step in with huge grants to keep 
the institution alive. And the Congolese 
are entirely without their own phy- 
sicians, attorneys, or engineers. 

At the base of such observations is the 
most ominous statistic of all: Illiteracy in 
Africa still stands at an overwhelming 80 
per cent. Education for responsible citi- 
zenship must, therefore, go hand in hand 
with education for responsible govern- 
ment and the technical proficiency with- 
out which any modern nation is doomed 
to perish. 

To help the African countries estab- 
lish themselves on their own roads to 
productive civilization is to help a size- 
able segment of the world’s population 
achieve the dignity in a shrunken planet 
that is the only basis for peace and the 
only safeguard against animosity. The 
American effort on this score has thus 
far been an excitingly creditable one. 
Maintaining it is essential. 

x kk 


Textbooks and high finance. Although 
the final figures are not available as the 
Record goes to press, textbook sales in 
1960 approximated a record $350,000,000. 
Moreover, Wall Street talk is dwelling 
on the probability that textbook publish- 
ing is a relatively recession-proof busi- 
ness, These observations provide the 
background for the mergers (like the 
gigantic consolidation of Holt & Co., 
John C. Winston, and Rinehart & Co.) 
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and the public sale of stock traditionally 
in family hands (Ginn & Co., and Scott, 
Foresman) that have recently made fi- 
nancial news. 

This kind of reorganization of pub- 
lishing can affect virtually every class- 
room, every teacher, and every student 
from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school in the United States. Will the 
larger houses produce better texts, or will 
this concentration of publishing activi- 
ties have a baneful effect on freedom of 
authorship, standards of scholarship, and 
diversity of point of view? While there 
seems to be no immediate cause for 
alarm, it would be well if this concern 
among educators were widely shared and 
articulately if cordially communicated 
to their colleagues in the pubishing in- 
dustry. 


Retirement: The new commencement. 
A fourteen-man full-time faculty with 
an average age of 73.5 years! This de- 
scribes the staff of the Hastings College 
of Law in San Francisco, the oldest of 
the three law faculties of the University 
of California, Dean David E. Snodgrass 
recently reported. Forced by necessity 
in 1946 to recruit from men forced out 
of teaching by compulsory retirement, 
Dean Snodgrass has found the policy a 
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decided virtue. Characterized as “a dream 
of a faculty,” the Hastings staff has suf- 
fered attrition by death only twice in 
20 years—a professor who died on the 
job at 75 and a dean who died at 49. 

Dean Snodgrass’s experience consti- 
tutes a vivid reminder of the Retired 
Professors Registry, launched with Ford 
Foundation support in 1958 by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. Begun as a device for making the 
names of retired professors available to 
needful colleges, this agency is now 
being actively used by over 500 govern- 
ment bureaus, research laboratories, and 
other institutions. The Registry and the 
National Education Association are cur- 
rently discussing an extension of these 
services to the secondary schools. 

The success of the Registry, like the 
success at Hastings, raises a serious ques- 
tion about mandatory retirement ages. 
Like most blanket rules, compulsory re- 
tirement at a given age may purchase a 
dubious fairness at the high cost of forc- 
ing into limbo a number of talents that 
education can ill afford to lose. Rethink- 
ing in the direction of better criteria than 
age alone or toward some mechanism for 
obtaining mutual consent between insti- 
tution and individual seems much in 
order. 


Problems of race: 
South Africa and the United States 


Nor so very long ago, it was fashionable 
to discuss, in enlightened circles, the 
comparative merits and demerits of the 
racial situations in the United States and 
South Africa. Emotions never ran very 
high, except for those directly involved. 
The subject was usually treated academi- 
cally and as a passing topic of conversa- 
tion. 

Today, the issue of race relations has 
exploded onto the world scene with a 
vigor and an emotional overtone the 
world would never have credited half a 
century ago. The racial problems of these 
two countries have become topics of in- 
ternational rancor and concern. Both the 
U. S. and South Africa recognize the 
urgency of the matter and realize that 
unless their racial problems are resolved, 
and resolved peaceably, the West may 
well come to lose the goodwill of the un- 
committed nonwhite nations of the world 
in the cold war that plagues the inter- 
national scene. 


Why? 

But it is not race problems per se which 
have raised the issues at high level. Rather, 
it is the turbulence of mid-twentieth- 
century Africa, the emergence of inde- 
pendent African and Asian states, and 
the rise of nonwhite statesmen to inter- 
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national eminence. In short, it is the is- 
sues of colonialism which have given 
race relations their significance. More 
precisely, the problems of colonialism, 
debated in London and Paris, Accra, 
Lagos, Leopoldville, Nairobi, and at the 
United Nations itself, have raised some- 
thing far more fundamental than the 
mere need for adjustment in the rela- 
tionship between the major powers and 
their dependent colonial subjects. They 
are questioning the very nature of white- 
nonwhite relationships. The solution to 
the problems of colonialism is but a step- 
ping stone to the far more complex prob- 
lem of resolving racial problems wher- 
ever they exist. Colonialism may soon 
become a term of only historical signifi- 
cance and reference. Race relations, on 
the other hand, promise to occupy us for 
a long time yet. 

South Africa and America both have 
central importance here. In both nations, 
whites and nonwhites live together, and 
it looks as if they will inevitably con- 
tinue to do so. But in each country a 
different modus vivendi is being worked 
out. In the U. S. it involves a steady 
move to a fully integrated, shared de- 
mocracy; in South Africa it involves a 
move to total separation, “apartheid” 
(apartness). Each claims to be the “right 
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answer,” and it behooves us to look at 
each a little more closely. 


Historical Roots 

Historically, the two situations differ 
considerably. Race relations in South 
Africa stem from colonial roots, in Amer- 
ica, from slavery. 

When the white man came to South 
Africa, he found an indigenous popula- 
tion, the Bantu. Although Van Riebeck’s 
landing took place in 1652, it was not 
before 1799, over a century later, that 
continuous contact was established be- 
tween the whites and the Africans, It 
was a typical colonial situation, similar to 
the one to develop later in the rest of 
Africa, particularly following the 
“scramble for Africa” of the late nine- 
teenth century. 

While the four areas now forming the 
Union of South Africa (the Cape, Natal, 
, Transvaal, and Orange Free State) each 
developed a somewhat different “native 
’ policy,” the situations were all basically 
colonial. Africans mostly lived in sepa- 
rate areas—sometimes created for them, 
as in Natal; sometimes available simply 
because the Bantu were there when the 
whites arrived, as in the Cape, or some- 
times established as small enclaves sur- 
rounded by whites, as in the two Boer 
Republics. They were governed, ruled, 
and controlled by whites through a sepa- 
rate system of administration. In some 
areas, chiefs were used, as in Natal; in 
others, Native Councils were created, as 
in the Cape in the Transkei. All were 
under the final jurisdiction of white offi- 
cials. As the white sector of the economy 
developed, Africans left their areas to 
provide the labor necessary on white 
farms and in white cities. There again 
they were governed under a separate sys- 
tem of law and administration. When 
each colony was given representative 
government, each adopted a different 
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policy regarding the franchise rights of 
Africans. In the Cape, all persons with 
similar qualifications were entitled to 
vote. In Natal, Africans only acquired 
the vote after passing severe qualifying 
tests not applicable to whites. In the two 
Republics, they enjoyed no citizenship 
perquisites. 

In such a colonial situation, Africans 
were never considered to be entitled to 
full democratic rights. Administered 
and controlled by the whites, they were 
consulted on matters concerning their 
daily lives, usually through the duly 
constituted “authorities,” Chiefs and 
Councils. But in the final analysis, the 
development and implementation of pol- 
icy remained in white hands. The rela- 
tionship was one of ruler to ruled. 

In the U. S., the pattern of white- 
nonwhite relationships was set in the 
Deep South. Slavery was at its roots. The 
slaves, mainly from West Africa, were 
foreigners without rights, not even the 
right of consultation. Slaves lived in sepa- 
rate, scattered families on white land. 
Sometimes even the family units were 
broken up. Because they could not con- 
gregate in large masses, there was no 
need for the development of a special 
system of administrative rule. Each 
owner handled his slaves in his own par- 
ticular way. Black-white relationships 
were essentially the personal ones of 
master and servant. There was no desire 
or need to develop a colonial relationship 
of ruler to ruled. 


The Outcomes 


From out these two situations, two 
totally different views of white-black re- 
lationships emerged. As long as the Afri- 
can remained in his separate areas, never 
threatened the white man by his numeri- 
cal strength, and remained predominantly 
tribal, “primitive,” and backward, he 
was treated with a certain benevolence. 


The Bantu was a mere subject and ward 
with whom no intense, personal relation- 
ships were developed. He was something 
different and “apart,” living in separate 
areas, under separate administrative rule, 
maintaining his tribal affiliations, and ap- 
parently living the old tribal way of life. 
Though detribalization was taking place 
at this time, it was on a very limited scale 
and certainly not sufficient to challenge 
white man’s supremacy. 

In the Deep South, both white and 
black arrived simultaneously, uprooted 
from their original homelands, the former 
voluntarily, the later by compulsion. 
They worked together in scattered 
homesteads as master and servant to de- 
velop the land they lived on. They were 
unequal partners in a pioneering adven- 
ture, helping to build a new nation and 
a new way of life. As long as this unequal 
partnership was not threatened, the white 
man was happy in his relationships with 
his slaves. Under such conditions, rela- 
tionships could become warm, friendly, 
and even intimate. The present mixed- 
blood character of the American Negro 
population testifies to this “open secret” 
of the early Deep South days. In his 
“place,” the Negro could be loved. Nat- 
urally, this was assisted by the fact that 
the black slave, uprooted as he was from 
his traditional, tribal society, quickly lost 
his tribal ways and values and identified 
relatively fully with the values of the 
new society he was helping to build and, 
furthermore, contributed greatly to its 
folkways, through, for example, his spirit- 
uals. 


Changes in the Wind 


One of the interesting features of the 
two situations today, and one which 
highlights the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two, is to be found in the 
different character of the law. The U. S. 
has a national creed, a moral code em- 


bodied in its Bill of Rights. Through it 
the various laws, federal and state, are 
interpreted. Not so in South Africa. It 
has no Bill of Rights to protect political 
minorities. The laws of the country stand 
squarely on the side of racial discrimina- 
tion. White men’s fears and racial preju- 
dices have been incorporated into the 
statute books. Laws are there to protect 
and safeguard the whites’ privileged 
status. 

In consequence, the increasing integra- 
tion of the Negro into total American 
society has been achieved largely through 
court action, even during the era of the 
“separate but equal” doctrine. What he 
will achieve, within the new doctrine 
of absolute equality, explicit in the 1954 
Supreme Court decision on school de- 
segregation, will be the result of a fur- 
ther extension of democratic ight 
through the rule of law. 

In South Africa, both the recent past 
and the future look very different. Prior 
to the Act of Union in 1910, each colony 
followed somewhat different Native poli- 
cies. At the National Convention, pre- 
ceding Union, things were left much as 
they stood. But such a state of affairs 
could not continue. Soon after 1910, the 
process of legislating for national con- 
formity and uniformity started. 

The Natives Land Act (1913) was the 
first major segregatory law passed. It 
divided South Africa into separate white 
and black areas for African occupation, 
prohibiting the purchase, by Africans, 
of land outside their “Reserves” except 
in the Cape. Some 13 per cent of the land 
was thus set aside for 68 per cent of the 
total population. This territorial segrega- 
tion is at the basis of today’s policy and 
provides the pattern for the Govern- 
ment’s notion of creating Bantu Home- 
lands or Bantustans. For the next decade 
nothing was done to carry this principle 
of racial segregation any further. Afri- 
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cans were not yet outnumbering whites 
in the cities, and their threat to white 
workers in industry was only beginning 
to make itself felt. 

The twenties and thirties, however, 
saw the introduction of a spate of new 
segregation laws. The Natives Urban 
Areas Act (1923) set aside special urban 
locations for Africans in the cities, pro- 
vided for a strict system of control of 
movement, and set up a separate system 
of urban African administration and local 
advisory boards. The Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act (1924) debarred Africans from 
forming registered trade unions, from 
direct representation on industrial coun- 
cils, etc., by excluding them from the 
definition of the term “employee.” The 
Native Trust and Land Act (1936) with- 
drew the Cape Africans’ right of land 
purchase outside African areas and ex- 
tended African land by establishing a 
Trust responsible for the purchase of ad- 
ditional land (increasing the percentage 
to 17) over the next ten years. The Rep- 
resentation of Natives Act (1936) re- 
moved Cape African voters from the 
common roll (a survival of the Cape 
colonial rule, entrenched in the Consti- 
tution), giving them three white repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. It also estab- 
lished a Native Representative Council, 
a purely advisory body, elected by a sys- 
tem of electoral colleges set up through- 
out the four provinces of the Union. 
During these two decades, Africans came 
into the towns in increasing numbers and 
began to settle permanently with their 
families in urban areas. In some of the 
cities, they were starting to outnumber 
the whites. 

The decade of the 1940’s was legisla- 
tively inactive. World War II inter- 
vened, and it was believed for awhile 
that the two 1936 Acts had “solved the 
Native problem for all times,” to quote 
the then Prime Minister Hertzog. None 
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the less, from the point of view of race 
relations the world over, it was a most 
significant period. It was one during 
which colonialism received its first major 
challenges, a period when African na- 
tionalist movements all over the continent 
began to thrive, clamoring to be heard, 
a period of deep soul searching on the 
part of colonial powers, a period which 
saw the independence of the first major 
nonwhite state, India. In South Africa 
it was also a period of decision, but of a 
very different kind. In 1948, the all white 
electorate returned the Nationalist Party 
to power, giving its “apartheid” program 
unequivocal support. It was at this mo- 
ment in history that white South Afri- 
cans decided to go their own and separate 
path to total separation. 


Apartheid! 


Before listing some of the more im- 
portant “apartheid” legislation, a few 
words on the policy itself would not be 
misplaced, particularly as it is so vastly 
different from mere segregation. Apar- 
theid starts from three basic premises: 
(1) that there are basic and fundamental 
differences between races, (2) that these 
differences must be maintained, and (3) 
that these differences are irreconcilable 
and inevitably lead to conflict. In order 
to avoid conflict, therefore, all points of 
contact between the races must be re- 
duced to a minimum. It must also be 
recalled that white South Africans, sup- 
porters of the Nationalist Party in par- 
ticular, have an almost naive belief in the 
divine power of legislation to mould so- 
cieties counter to natural economic and 
social forces. The Nationalist Party, re- 
elected in 1953 and 1958 and having 
gained its majority for the creation of a 
Republic (1960), therefore proceeded 
with a program of legislation aimed at 
maintaining differences and removing 
all points of contact, from the most in- 


timate to the formal, between the races. 
All the laws passed cannot be listed. 
Some of the more important ones, how- 
ever, indicate the scope of the legislative 
impact of Apartheid. 

The Prohibition of Mixed Marriages 
Act (1949) made it a criminal offense 
for members of different races to marry. 
The Group Areas Act (1950) divided 
South Africa into a great checker board, 
the squares disproportionately assigned 
for Bantu (Zulu, Xhosa, etc.), Indian, 
Colored, and white occupancy. The 
Bantu Authorities Act (1951) abolished 
the then almost defunct Native Repre- 
sentative Council and replaced it with a 
hierarchy of Bantu authorities from the 
tribal to the territorial level, following 
old tribal political institutions based on 
heredity. The Bantu Education Act 
(1953) made mandatory a separate sys- 
tem of education for African peoples. 
The Native Labor (Settlement of 
Disputes) Act (1953), together with 
the Industrial Conciliation Act (1956), 
introduced “job reservations” to pro- 
tect the security of white workers, 
prohibited racially mixed trade unions, 
and created a new administrative ma- 
chinery for the settling of African labor 
disputes. The Senate Act (1955) en- 
larged the Senate sufficiently to enable 
the Government to remove Colored vot- 
ers from the common roll by the two- 
thirds majority required under the Con- 
stitution. The Extension of University 
Education Act (1959) forbade racially 
mixed universities and established sepa- 
rate colleges for Indians, Coloreds, Zulus, 
Xhosas, Suthos, etc. Finally, the Promo- 
tion of Bantu Self-Government Act 
(1959) abolished the three Native Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament and called for 
the establishment of eight “self-govern- 
ing” Bantu Homelands, which, as Pre- 
mier Verwoerd put it, are “eventually to 
form a South African Commonwealth 


together with White South Africa, which 
will serve as its core and as guardian of 
the emerging Bantu national units.” 

Thus, in its fifty years of union, South 
Africa has moved from a policy of segre- 
gation within a multi-racial society to 
one of complete separation of its various 
national groups into distinct units with 
minimum contact with each other. A 
few years ago, one South African uni- 
versity refused to participate in a na- 
tional conference to discuss the prob- 
lems of multi-racial communities on the 
ground that the Union is not multi-ra- 
cial but a society consisting of a number 
of separate racial entities. 


American Desegregation 


In the U. S., the trend has been in a 
diametrically opposed direction. The 
1954 decision of the supreme Court was 
the inevitable next step in a series of 
developments and events preceding it in 
the field of race relations. 

From 1896, the doctrine of “separate 
but equal,” enunciated in the famous 
Plessy v. Ferguson case of that year 
reigned almost supreme in 17 states, es- 
pecially in the field of education. In 
other fields—housing, transport, fran- 
chise—dating from 1911, court decisions 
favorable to a policy of desegregation 
were handed down. In 1911, peonage 
was held to violate the Thirteenth 
Amendment. In 1915, the grandfather 
clause (a device used to disenfranchise 
the Negro) was held to violate the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. In 1917, provisions 
denying Negroes the right to occupy 
houses in predominantly white areas 
were declared unconstitutional. In 1944, 
primaries in the South were opened to 
Negroes. In 1948, restrictive covenants 
in housing were held to violate the Four- 
teenth Amendment, while in the field of 
education two cases paved the way for 
the 1954 decision: 
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1. The Gaines v. Canada decision ruled 
in 1938 that if a State provides legal 
education for whites, it must do like- 
wise for Negroes. This was a confirma- 
tion of the “separate but equal” 
doctrine, demanding proper imple- 
mentation. 

. In the Sweatt v. Painter case in 1950, 
it was decided that a Negro had to be 
admitted to the University of Texas 
law school because the newly set up 
Negro law school could not be con- 
sidered as giving “substantial equality.” 


In this last case the term equality and 
its meaning were reviewed and, as a 
result, refined. It naturally paved the 
way for the view that “separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal” 
as held in the 1954 decision. 

In the meantime, at other levels of 
action, great strides were being taken, 
starting during the New Deal, when Ne- 
groes benefited considerably from the 
reforms which then swept the country. 
The ideology over which World War 
II was fought and the subsequent devel- 
opments in colonial areas had an influ- 
ence in America vastly different from 
those in South Africa. The Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee was es- 
tablished, and the armed forces were 
integrated during the Truman Adminis- 
tration. All over the country, Urban 
Leagues and Anti-Discrimination com- 
missions and committees came into being 
in the major cities, ensuring a more ex- 
tensive practice of long accepted consti- 
tutional principles. 

In short, the 1954 decision was but the 
culmination in a long process toward the 
attainment of full citizenship by Amer- 
ica’s 13 million “second class” citizens. 
The decision had a significance extend- 
ing far beyond the immediate problem 
with which it was concerned. It dealt 
the doctrine of “separate but equal” its 
death blow, and in its place stated that 
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equality can only be achieved in a fully 
integrated and shared democracy. 


Ethnic Group Reactions 


Such events in the colonial world over 
the past decade or more have had a 
most profound effect on the thinking of 
nonwhites about themselves. The inde- 
pendence of African and Asian states 
and the rise of nonwhite leaders to world 
stature, enabling them to speak directly 
for all nonwhite peoples, have given 
them a new vision of themselves. They 
have gained renewed confidence and 
dignity in themselves as human beings, 
and they are no longer prepared to take 
second place. Taking courage from the 
success of their colored brethren in other 
parts of the world, Negroes and Bantus, 
still suffering under discriminatory prac- 
tices and laws, have embarked on a new 
wave of protest movements of various 
kinds. 

For the whites, these events have had 
a very different meaning. A long un- 
challenged overlordship has been threat- 
ened, and it has brought to the surface 
the deepest fears and prejudices of white 
men. In South Africa, these fears and 
prejudices have found their way into the 
laws framed by an all-white government. 
In the U. S., in those states where the 
Negro problem looms large, the white 
racists are having to go it alone, unsup- 
ported and opposed by their national 
government. This has made for very 
basic differences in the reactions of the 
various white groups in these two coun- 
tries. 

In America, defiance by an individual 
state, defiance by groups like the White 
Citizens’ Councils, and even defiance by 
individual white racists are simply at- 
tempts to circumvent the rule of law. 
It is but a technique of procrastination 
which cannot stem the inevitable tide. 


As long as the national ideology stands 
unequivocally on the side of absolute 
equality, racism cannot hold out for 
long. Nevertheless, the very weighting 
of national sentiment on the side of de- 
segregation has made for a very extreme 
form of racism in the Deep South, un- 
equalled in South Africa. White south- 
ern racists are personally much more 
violent in their actions against those who 
go counter to the “southern way of 
life” than are white racists in South 
Africa. This is partly a reflection of the 
conflict between regional customs and 
traditions and the federal law, imbedded 
in America’s federal constitution. There 
is, however, a more basic reason: the 
knowledge of most if not all southern 
whites that desegregation is inevitable. 
This has made for a feeling of alarm 
and restless urgency. The bombing of 
churches, homes and synagogues, the 
burning of crosses on front lawns, the 
boycott of integrationist white business- 
men, the resort to extreme forms of 
bodily violence, and the jailing of Ne- 
groes, including Ethiopian diplomats, are 
all actions of desperate men whose ideo- 
logical backs are to the wall. There is a 
' sense of panic in the Deep South that 
leads whites to take the law into their 
own hands on the shaky ground that 
law is not determined by the Supreme 
Court, but by social conventions, cus- 
toms, and traditions that southern whites 
have long cherished. 

White racists in South Africa, on the 
other hand, feel no need to take the law 
into their own hands. The law is on 
their side. Custom and tradition have 
been legislated into statutes, and social 
norms have been given legal sanctions. 
It is simply left to the enforcement of- 
ficers and the courts of the country to 
implement discriminatory legislation. In- 
dividual whites need not become person- 
ally involved in the maintenance of cus- 


tom and tradition; it is done for them by 
the rule of law. 


Plight of White Liberals 


For the small group of white liberals 
in the two situations, action involves 
very different results. In South Africa, 
the white liberal does not ordinarily face 
the very real, immediate, and personal 
threats to himself, his family, and his 
property that one might expect. But he 
does face the various discriminatory 
laws of the country, which are in com- 
plete contradiction to his beliefs. His 
defiance of enacted laws entails known 
risks: arrests, fines, jail, and exile. Never- 
theless, his knowledge of what will hap- 
pen gives him a certain security that 
southern desegregationists do not enjoy. 
He can enter the battle in a state of pre- 
paredness, knowing that defying this or 
that law, this or that consequence is 
likely to follow. 

Not so the southern liberal. Defiance 
is punishable by local custom and tradi- 
tion, which it is left for his white fellow 
citizen to define. Behavior on his part 
which is regarded as counter to local 
social convention, such as attending a 
racially mixed gathering, may result in 
any one of the many actions of desperate 
men already mentioned. He simply does 
not know from whence the attack will 
come or what form it will take. He has 
little feeling of security. The technique 
of liberalism in the Deep South is there- 
fore essentially quieter than in South 
Africa. 

In contrast, nonwhites on both sides 
of the ocean, identifying with colored 
struggles the world over, have gained in 
confidence and embarked on a new wave 
of protest movements. Because of their 
confidence, of the knowledge that their 
cause must inevitably win, they do not 
act with the desperation and the sense 
of urgency which marks the action of 
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fearful white racists. They have a phil- 
osophy of patience which is noticeable 
in both South Africa and the U. S. They 
are moved by similar sentiments, but 
the differences between the Negro and 
the African movements are worth 
noting. 

In the U. S., the accessibility of demo- 
cratic rights for all by constitutional 
means, through court action, has made 
the Negro struggle markedly different 
from that of the African. The American 
Negro has reacted first as a deprived, 
“second class’ American citizen and 
only second as a Negro. He has claimed 
for his own that which the American 
constitution declares is for all to have. 
His energy, therefore, has been spent 
mainly in litigation. Democratic rights 
for Negroes have been extended by in- 
dividual court actions. There has been 
little development or need for a real 
mass movement comparable to the vari- 
ous “liberation” movements in Africa, 
including South Africa. With the rule 
of law on his side, the Negro has been 
able to work from within the body poli- 
tic, whereas the African has had to at- 
tempt to break into the body politic by 
defying those laws which hold him out 
of it. 

The African has never had the oppor- 
tunity of working constitutionally for 
the extension of democratic rights to his 
group. These are rather “privileges,” re- 
served for the 30 per cent white popula- 
tion of the country. It has therefore been 
necessary for the Africans to organize 
themselves into extra-parliamentary and 
extra-constitutional bodies of the Con- 
gress type, such as the African National 
Congress (now banned), to fight those 
laws which discriminate against them. 
They have then combined with other 
deprived groups—the Indians and Col- 
oreds (mixed-bloods)—and entered into 
defiance enterprises like the Passive Re- 
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sistance Campaign in the early fifties and 
the Congress of the Peoples movement 
in the mid-’fifties, the latter resulting in 
the treason arrests and trials. Each non- 
white group has its own organization, a 
reflection and result of the policy which 
aims at division and the maintenance of 
differences. 

The only similarity between Negro 
and African protest movements lies in 
the techniques of nonviolence which 
they have both adopted: boycotts and 
the defiance of unjust laws or discrim- 
inatory practices and regulations. But 
the results of each have been very differ- 
ent. In the Deep South, the recent non- 
violence campaigns of young Negro 
students have provoked hooligan white 
elements to violence. Local incidents 
have been ugly. But in the final analysis 
the Negro knows that his cause must win 
if the national creed of his country is 
to have any validity. This very knowl- 
edge protects him against the develop- 
ment of hatred for everything that the 
white man does or for the white man 
himself. The Negro has not yet become 
a racist, and he is happily unlikely to 
become one. 

In South Africa, defiance campaigns, 
be they boycotts, stay-away-from-work 
strikes, or pass-burning demonstrations, 
irritate relationships between the racial 
groups. The only gains that can be meas- 
ured are the Africans’ increasing sense 
of confidence, their increasing solidarity, 
and the fact that today no single African 
is likely to remain out of the struggle 
unless an “Uncle Tom.” But the imme- 
diate result remains the adoption of 
strong-arm tactics by the Government, 
violence and the subsequent passing of 
more repressive and more discriminatory 
laws. In turn, these maneuvers create a 
situation in which African racial nation- 
alism finds fertile soil. There are obvious 
indications that the black man is begin- 
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ning to hate the white man. The moder- 
ate leadership of the African National 
Congress is giving way to the more radi- 
cal leadership of the newly formed Pan 
African Congress (also banned), which 
believes in the attainment of a nonracial 
democracy by racial means, i.e., by re- 
liance on the African as an African, 
working for this goal by himself and 
not in cooperation with other ethnic 
groups. The means and end may sound 
contradictory, but in the South Africa 
of 1961, the message has strong appeal. 


Conclusions 


Looking at these two situations as ob- 
jectively as possible, there is little doubt 
as to which of the two solutions is most 
likely to create harmonious relationships 
between black and white. No solution 
can be achieved unilaterally without the 
consent of both parties concerned. This 


is, after all, the a priori of all solutions 
involving human groups. 

In the U. S. the future is clearer. The 
majority of American whites and all 
American Negroes think much the same 
way and are resolved to solve their prob- 
lems in a peaceful manner. In South 
Africa the future is baffling and disturb- 
ing. It would seem as if the two oppos- 
ing groups have come to a point of no 
return. The area of compromise nar- 
rows, and the chances of negotiating 
change grow slimmer by the day. Unless 
a very basic and radical change in policy 
appears in the immediate future, there is 
but one possibility: the pitting of black 
against white nationalism in a violent 
and mortal struggle. If this is to be, only 
time will tell whether the power of num- 
bers or the power of arms and physical 
force will be the determining factor in 
a tragic victory. 
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Education — for what? 


THE MOST IMPORTANT task in the world 
today is education. Education is the one 
best hope for a world which stands at a 
crossroads where mankind has never 
stood before. One way leads toward the 
brightest future man has even known—a 
world truly at peace, where the age-old 
scourges of hunger and disease, poverty, 
and ignorance exist no longer; where 
all men everywhere can know the stand- 
ard of material comfort which most 
Americans enjoy today; where kindness, 
justice, and wisdom govern the affairs of 
men, and where each individual has the 
opportunity to fulfill himself to the ut- 
most of his abilities. The other way leads 
toward catastrophe for all mankind. It is 
the road of nuclear warfare; and while 
its outcome cannot be surely known, the 
end of civilization, even the annihilation 
of mankind, is possible. 

Reliance on military hardware is no 
permanent solution to this most crucial 
problem the world has ever faced. But a 
permanent solution must eventually be 
found. The world cannot anxiously va- 
cillate forever or continue indefinitely 
to stare in horrified fascination into the 
abyss of nuclear war. The solution must 
be found in education, in the work of the 
schools and colleges in this country and 
in all countries. 

Adapted from the keynote address to the 
thirty-fifth Annual Spring Conference of the 
Eastern States Association of Professional 


Schools for Teachers on 25 March, 1960, at 
New York, N. Y. 
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This means that in all nations more 
and more attention must be paid to ex- 
tending the benefits and improving the 
quality of education. It means also that 
more and more consideration must be 
given to the goals of education. If educa- 
tion holds the key to the future, if the 
work of schools and colleges is so cru- 
cially important to the welfare of the 
world and the individuals who make it 
up, what conclusions can we draw about 
the kind of an education we must pro- 
vide our children and youth to p 
them for the years ahead? In short—edu- 
cation for what? 


Tomorrow's World 


If I had only one answer to the ques- 
tion, I should say, “Education for to- 
morrow’s world.” In issuing the call for 
the Sixth White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, President Eisen- 
hower stated, “The rapidly changing 
times in which we live, and the increas- 
ingly fast pace of change, make it in- 
cumbent upon us to do everything we 
can to plan ahead and to see that we pre- 
pare today’s children for tomorrow’s 
world. . . .” In view of the speed and the 
nature of the changes the world is likely 
to experience in the future, it will be 
difficult to do this. We cannot know for 
sure what the world of tomorrow will 
be like. What exploration of outer space 
will produce, for example, is still a mat- 
ter of speculation. 


But there can be no doubt of the 
extent of the developments that lie ahead. 
The world in the past half century has 
made as much scientific progress as in all 
previous history. And yet, these ad- 
vances are only a beginning. As General 
David Sarnoff (1) of RCA has made 
clear, there will be such great technolog- 
ical progress in the next quarter century 
that the remarkable advances that have 
occurred up to the present amount to 
little more than a fumbling prelude. We 
are still only on the threshold of scien- 
tific and technological progress. 

One result is the terrific increase in the 
world’s knowledge. In the natural sci- 
ences alone, knowledge is doubling every 
ten years. Ten years after students grad- 
uate from college, they will have to learn 
things which they never heard of before, 
nor their professors either. This learning 
of new things will apply to what men do 
as well as to what they know. It is im- 
possible to foresee the specific jobs that 
will be needed for the future and to pre- 
pare for them. Many of the jobs our 
fathers held are obsolete. A generation 
hence, many of those we hold today will 
have disappeared. A recent study of two 
industrial communities in Connecticut 
showed that 58 per cent of the people 
earn their livelihood at jobs which were 
non-existent fifty years ago. I sus 
that because of more rapid technological 
change, the same situation will prevail 
not fifty years hence, but only twenty- 
five years from now. 

Although the uncertainties about the 
future outweigh the certainties, we can 
be pretty sure about some developments. 
The life span will continue to be ex- 
tended as medical science makes fur- 
ther advances. Recently at the National 
Health Foruin of the National Health 
Council, an expert predicted that man’s 
life would be extended not just to the 
century mark, but to 140 or 150 years. 


Most assuredly, people will live much 
longer, and in better health in the later 
years, than ever before. 

Another certainty—these “certainties” 
assume that the world does not blow 
itself to bits, but moves, however halt- 
ingly, down the road to the bright fu- 
ture that does lie ahead if man can learn 
to live with his fellow man in amity and 
peace—is that there will be greater lei- 
sure for all. A workweek of twenty- 
four or twenty-five hours will become 
normal for most people. One’s job will 
no longer be what gives most meaning to 
one’s life. One’s leisure-time activities, if 
one becomes truly educated, will pro- 
vide the more significant aspects of one’s 
existence. 

Another development of which there 
is no doubt is the population explosion. 
The demographers are constantly revis- 
ing their figures on world population 
upward. There is little question now that 
the present two billion people on this 
planet will become six billion by the year 
2000. 

The population explosion suggests an- 
other certainty of which few Americans 
are aware. The world of tomorrow for 
which teachers and parents must prepare 
their children will not be a western 
world at all, but an eastern world. In the 
year 2000, India will have a billion peo- 
ple, China nearly one and two-thirds 
billion. The peoples of Africa also are 
awakening and advancing, and their pop- 
ulation will be increasing rapidly. In the 
world of tomorrow, the Asians and the 
Africans will be in the vast majority. 
They may indeed, as they adopt West- 
ern technology, dominate the world. 

Hopefully, however, in the world of 
tomorrow, there will not be any domi- 
nant power or group of powers. In to- 
morrow’s world, the power structure 
that has prevailed since recorded history 
may well be obsolete. Certainly, science 
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has shrunk the world enormously. Planes 
will eventually circumnavigate the entire 
globe in a matter of a few hours. It will 
depend primarily upon education as 
to whether this shrunken world actually 
becomes the one world without which 
the bright future I have held out for man- 
kind is impossible. 


Imperative Goals 


I have suggested enough of the more 
certain characteristics of the world for 
which schools and colleges must prepare 
their students. Let me now suggest some 
of the goals of education that we must 
set for the children and youth whom it 
will be our privilege to teach. 

It should be obvious that education 
for a changing world will need to be di- 
rected toward certain general objectives 
rather than specifics—and this in spite 
of the fact that the world requires a 
greater degree of specialization than ever 
before. One of the goals of education 
should be the acceptance of change and 
uncertainty as necessary conditions of 
life. We should stop trying to counteract 
such acceptance. We fuss about family 
mobility. At present, one out of three 
families moves every two years. A child 
psychologist, speaking recently in our 
area, deplored the difficulty of new fami- 
lies in attaining status in a neighborhood. 
Their children, he said, have no strong 
attachments to either locality or kin- 
ship groups. Such mobility increases the 
problem of emotional stability. But edu- 
cation for tomorrow’s world should 
teach us to accept mobility, not to worry 
about the traditional forms of status in a 
community and not to expect it. In to- 
morrow’s world, there will be far more 
mobility, and more families will find 
themselves moving not just to other parts 
of America, but to out-of-the-way places 
in the world. Indeed, some of us may 
have to set up housekeeping on the moon! 
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If my contention here is right—and 
I realize that most teachers and psychol- 
ogists may think it is not—then another 
current emphasis must be abandoned: 
the emphasis on “belonging.” The Fifth 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth had as its second pledge to 
children, “We will help you to strengthen 
your sense of belonging.” We have had 
enough of this “togetherness.” The em- 
phasis upon it may actually lead to 
problems of emotional instability. We 
should bring up children not to want to 
“belong,” not to lean on others, even on 
the members of their own family. What 
we should educate for is independence— 
independence of thought, of action, of 
character. In Rhode Island, atop the State 
House, is a statue of Independent Man. 
This should be the ideal of twentieth- 
century men even more than of the men 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
who established in Rhode Island the tra- 
dition of independence. Even as life be- 
comes more dominated by groups, it is 
imperative that we develop the individual 
to enable him to stand on his own two 
feet, with or without status in a peer 
group or in a community. 

Actually, the old concept of a com- 
munity is an anachronism in the modern 
world. If we are to develop a sense of 
“belonging to the community,” a phrase 
much used by educators, it should be 
directed to establishing an attitude of be- 
longing to the world community. The 
child and youth of today, being prepared 
for tomorrow’s world, should be taught 
above all to consider himself primarily 
as a member of the human race, to recog- 
nize that every man is his brother, that his 
neighbor is not the man next door but 
man everywhere, regardless of the color 
of his skin, his ethnic background, his 
religious convictions, or, indeed, the na- 
ture of his cooking or his plumbing. Our 
children and young people should be 


educated for acceptance of the concept 
of the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man; they should work for the 
attainment of the ideal expressed in the 
old Chinese saying, “Under heaven there 
is one family; within the four seas, all 
men are brothers.” 


Ideals and Change 


I have suggested thus far that the over- 
all answer to the question “Education— 
for what?” is “Education for tomorrow’s 
world.” And since tomorrow’s world is 
one of rapid and profound change, our 
schools and- colleges must endeavor to 
educate our students at all ages for ac- 
cepting change, for adjusting to it. 

Let me point out, however, that 


though I have advocated educating for 
adjustment to change, I am not endors- 
ing what has been called “life adjustment” 
education. I deplore the whole concept. 
Adjusting to life should not be an over- 
all goal of education. The purpose of 


education is not to teach individuals to 
accept life as they find it; it is quite the 
opposite. Education should teach individ- 
uals to modify life—to improve the en- 
vironment, to cure the social ills which 
man is heir to, to mould the conditions 
of existence closer to the heart’s desire. 
Education should make individuals want 
to bring about change—not just for the 
sake of change, but for the improvement 
of individual and group living. 

There will be in the future many 
changes over which individuals have little 
control—the shrinking of the globe, auto- 
mation, greater leisure. These should not 
be resisted unless they threaten evil conse- 
quences. Such changes man must be pre- 
pared to accept. He must learn to adjust 
without frustration and heartache. Per- 
haps a better word would be “adapt.” If 
we are adequately to educate our chil- 
dren and young people for tomorrow’s 


world, we must teach them to be adapt- 
able. 

In the light of what I have said about 
educating for change, there are two im- 
plications for teachers which are ex- 
tremely important. If change is so rapid 
and so pervasive, if knowledge is expand- 
ing so explosively, it is evident (a) that 
the specific content of schooling is not 
so important as the habits of learning 
which the student acquires and (b) that 
learning is a life-long process. 

It can no longer be said that even the 
basic tool subjects, the three R’s, are 
unchanging. Modern mathematics has 
rendered a good deal of what used to be 
taught obsolete. In other fields, new dis- 
coveries, analyses, and interpretations 
may make out of date what has long 
been taught in literature, history, or the 
sciences. It becomes increasingly impor- 
tant, therefore, for teachers to teach stu- 
dents broadly, to help them to understand 
basic principles and to learn how to tackle 
problems, and, above all, to inspire them 
to pursue learning. If the foundation for 
learning is well laid, then the probability 
of a lifetime of learning is more certain. 
Such learning is imperative if the poten- 
tial better world for us all is to be at- 
tained. 

There is one corollary to this which 
must be emphasized. The problems facing 
mankind are greater than man has ever 
faced before. Never in the past has he 
been confronted by the possibility of his 
own annihilation. Conversely, never be- 
fore has he had within his grasp the 
possibility of the good life for all. 
Whether or not he survives and attains 
the better world that is within his grasp, 
will, as I have said, depend primarily 
upon education. The solutions to the 
critical problems the world is facing— 
economic, social, political, ideological— 
depend upon bringing greater wisdom 
into the affairs of men and of nations. In 
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the modern world, democratic or strug- 
gling to be democratic in its political 
systems, such wisdom must be not only 
at the top among the leaders; it must 
permeate the whole of society. Con- 
sequently, more and better education for 
more of the world’s population is im- 
perative. I cannot agree with critics of 
education today who find the solution to 
the world’s problems in the better educa- 
tion of an intellectual elite. I do agree 
that we are tolerating a great waste of 
our most important resource, brain- 
power, in our failure to provide college 
and graduate education for all of our 
ablest young people. Every effort must 
be made to educate all of these superior 
students to their maximum. But I am 
equally convinced that the world today 
requires the education of all our popula- 
tion to the maximum of their ability. If 
we are not to provide some form of 
higher education for all American youth, 
at least our goal must be to provide it 
for an increasingly large majority of 
American youth. And what is necessary 
in the United States to maintain our free 
society is likewise necessary elsewhere in 
the world if a free society is to be built 
and maintained there. 


Basic Values 


Since I have moved from a discussion 
of education in general to that of higher 
education, let me consider some answers 
to the question “Education—for what?” 
that are especially relevant for higher 
education. I wish to consider certain 
values which I believe will inhere in the 
best education regardless of the vast 
changes that are occurring in the world. 
These values are objectives of higher 
education for the individual. To a lesser 
degree, of course, they are the objectives 
of education at all levels. Their forma- 
tion, in any case, is laid in the elementary 
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and secondary schools. These values do 
not and will not c 

It should be emphasized that while the 
values themselves endure essentially with- 
out regard to time or plate or level of 
development, at least within the frame- 
work of what we call Western civiliza- 
tion, the means of inculcating these val- 
ues, of attaining these objectives, may 
certainly change. In fact, college and 
university administrations and faculties 
must guard against a tendency to cling 
to traditional but outmoded policies, pro- 
grams, and practices when an evolving 
world requires their modification. 

What are these enduring values which 
colleges and universities must preserve 
and foster? The values are intellectual 
and cultural, moral and spiritual; but 
they are not essentially vocational values. 
Preparation for specific vocations is 
a necessary and important part of the 
task of every university. Those who de- 
cry vocationalism in higher education do 
the colleges and universities a great dis- 
service and are blind to the realities of 
the present-day world. Never before 
was specialized training for specific oc- 
cupations so important. But these prac- 
tical studies must be joined to liberal 
studies in a broad and integrated curricu- 
lum. The teaching of the practical stud- 
ies, moreover, must always be infused 
with the liberal spirit. When so taught, 
such studies may help to develop the 
qualities of mind and spirit which are the 
earmarks of the educated man, but voca- 
tional studies alone, however well taught, 
cannot produce those humane values 
which endure regardless of the nature of 
our society and the extent of our techno- 
logical development. 

The first and most important objective 
of higher education, so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, is to educate the 
student to think—to think for himself. 
No thinking machine can long be a sub- 


stitute for man thinking. Automation will 
never supplant the human brain and make 
it obsolete. The future, in fact, will make 
even greater demands on man’s mental 
powers. Colleges must above all endeavor 
to develop the student’s ability to think; 
they must help him to see that the ob- 
jective of thinking is truth and that the 
ultimate goal of the educated man is 
truth in action. 

The second value that endures in a 
changing world is a cultural value, beauty. 
The colleges have as one of their primary 
objectives, all too frequently neglected, 
the teaching of the student to have an 
understanding and appreciation of beauty 
in its manifold forms. If, in the process, 
the student can be led to creative activity 
of his own, so much the better; but such 
activity is not essential to an experience 
of beauty. It is particularly important 
that we try to develop such aesthetic 
sensitivity in our students that they will 
no longer tolerate the drabness and the 
ugliness that surrounds our daily lives, 
but strive to make balance and propor- 
tion, loveliness and interest, more perva- 
sive in the new world that we are creat- 
ing. 

* in providing an “education,” col- 
leges must be concerned with more than 
the intellect and the emotional qualities 
that respond to beauty. The develop- 
ment of the intellect and the sharpening 
of the aesthetic sense must be infused 
with moral and spiritual qualities. These 
the colleges cannot neglect. These also 
are values which endure regardless of 
the sweep of history and the changing 
conditions of the world. They must be 
reaffirmed in our times, or mankind may 
indeed find itself not in any fabulous 
future but in hopeless chaos. 

The moral value that is the goal of 
education may be summed up in the word 
“integrity.” It goes beyond honesty, and 
it implies courage. It must be admitted 


that schools and colleges do not know 
well how to develop integrity. Certainly, 
these is no pat formula for it. It is un- 
doubtedly less susceptible to direct teach- 
ing than is the ability to think, and we 
know little enough of this process. Yet 
we must do our best to develop integrity 
in our students. It is a quality that is in- 
dispensable if a better and happier world 
is to come. 

Finally, there is spiritual value, and its 
objective can best be expressed as “love.” 
The concept of love is the most impor- 
tant single contribution of the Christian 
tradition to our value system. Christ 
taught us to love God and to love our 
neighbor. And in this shrunken world, 
as I have pointed out, neighbor means 
man wherever he is, regardless of the 
color of his skin, the language he speaks, 
or the political system he adheres to. 


The Teacher as Model 


Institutions of higher education, let it 
be understood, cannot alone inculcate 
the moral and spiritual virtues necessary 
for today’s world and tomorrow’s. But 
they have a major part in the process. 

Truth, beauty, integrity, love—these 
are values that will endure so long as 
man survives. His way of life will change 
materially. But so long as man is man, he 
will need to seek the truth and to live by 
its dictates, to discover beauty and to 
infuse his life with its glory, to walk up- 
right as a man of integrity and to expect 
his fellow men to do the same, and to 
learn how to live with God and with his 
neighbor—who is man everywhere—in 
accordance with those spiritual admoni- 
tions which, transcending the here and 
the now, endure through the ages. 

It is given to teachers, whether in col- 
leges or in the elementary and secondary 
schools, to help young people establish 
a life solidly constructed upon these en- 
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during values. Theirs is the great task of 
our time. In no other profession are the 
opportunities so challenging. In no other 
job is the contribution that can be made 
to society so significant or so long-lasting. 
But to meet this challenge, to make this 
contribution, teachers themselves must be 
committed to these enduring values and 
to demonstrate them not just by what they 
say, but by what they do in their own 
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lives. If they do so, then education will 
fulfill its great role. It will truly be the 
major factor in the avoidance of catas- 
trophe and the achievement of the good 
life promised to all mankind if we make 
the courageous effort the challenge of 
the future demands. 
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More athletes, not fewer 


A story THAT echoes among the glorious 
Gothic spires of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, provides a happy perspective on 
the hot issue of athletics in our schools 
and colleges. The King’s eight-oared shell 
won four times on the four successive 
nights of the May Races, the most im- 
portant sports event of the Cambridge 
spring. The response from former Kings- 
men was prompt and voluminous, but it 
entailed what an American can only 
wryly characterize as “reverse English.” 
The flood of letters and telegrams from 
all over Britain was sharply critical! The 
King’s crew was obviously spending 
too much time in its boat and too little 
in studies, debating societies, and clubs. 
The intrusion of “athleticism” into the 
spirit of the College was angrily de- 
. plored, and a distinction was caustically 
drawn between “the cult of athletics” 
and the joys and benefits of vigorous 
play, sportsmanship, and cultivated phys- 
ical skills. 

This distinction, so uncharacteristic of 
an alumni body on this side of the At- 
lantic, is an important one to bear in 
mind when evaluating three important 
statements by President John Kennedy, 
Dr. James Conant, and the American As- 
sociation of Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation on the problem of Ameri- 
can athletics and physical fitness. Co- 
nant, writing in Look on January 17, 
mounts a sharp attack on the competi- 
tive atmosphere of sports in our schools, 
firing round after round of evidence that 
a “vicious overemphasis” harms academic 
life and imposes risky hardships, both 
physical and psychological, on develop- 
ing youngsters. Rightly, he bluntly 
blames the community. The demand by 
adults that schools and colleges provide 
them with circuses and gladiatorial en- 
tertainment interferes drastically with 
the vitally proper business of education. 

But well rounded personal develop- 
ment and the cultivation of human versa- 
tility certainly fall within the scope of 
education’s proper business; and one rea- 
son to join Dr. Conant’s rather dour as- 
sault is that athleticism, by putting a 
premium on the specialized champion, re- 
stricts the wider opportunities for growth 
—in character as well as in physique— 
that physical activities and sports uniquely 
offer. It is to this point that President 
Kennedy addressed himself in Sports II- 
lustrated \ast December 26. 

Recalling the classical Greek emphasis 
on physical excellence as one of the foun- 
dations of the vigorous state, the Roman 
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ideal of mens sana in corpore sano, and 
the British concept of public-school 
playing fields as the seed-ground of mili- 
tary victories, Mr. Kennedy expresses ap- 
propriate alarm at three lines of evidence 
that our over-all level of physical fitness 
is deplorably low. One is the high rate 
of rejection for medical reasons under 
Selective Service. A second is the poor 
showing of American children on the 
much discussed Kraus-Weber tests of 
strength and flexibility, on which Euro- 
pean youngsters showed a marked su- 
periority. Third, Yale freshmen, repre- 
sentative of a highly advantaged group 
of our young people, have shown a con- 
sistent decline in their prowess on annual 
physical fitness tests. In 1951, 51 per cent 
of the entering class passed a “not overly 
rigorous examination,” but in 1956, only 
43 per cent did so, and in 1960, the figure 
dropped to 38 per cent. 

Now the AAPHER presents a further 
source of worry. In the age group from 
10 to 17, Britons outscored Americans 
consistently on seven tests of strength 
and agility, the boys doing better on six 
indices and the girls on all seven. An 
earlier comparison with Japanese young- 
sters showed similarly lower American 
performances. Such observations are a 
much greater cause for concern than our 
proportional decline in Olympic winners 
of gold medals. Our production of the 
specialized champion matters little. Our 
failure to fulfill our potential in develop- 
ing strong, active, and hardy people mat- 
ters a great deal. 

In the first place, while there is room 
for a great deal of important research on 
the problem, it seems quite likely, as the 
President points out, that the Greeks 
were right: Vital spirits and tough minds 
usually inhabit vital and tough bodies. 
As is always the case, the dramatic excep- 
tion hardly overrules the general propo- 
sition. Studies to date have repeatedly 
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shown a low but significantly positive 
correlation between measures of physical 
and intellectual power. 

Second, it seems clear that our con- 
cept of “fun” has become steadily more 
passive. We honor the commercial en- 
tertainer to a startling degree, and the 
movie house and TV set occupy a re- 
markable portion of our time. Among 
other consequences of this tendency, we 
risk our taste for that primary reward of 
the human being, joy in the development 
of an organic function, what Karl Buhler 
called Funktionslust. Competitive pleas- 
ures are unabashedly involved here, but 
the primary delight comes from the ex- 
perience of progressive improvement. 
Few things provide this kind of delight 
more directly than athletic participa- 
tion free from the curse of athleticism. 

Third, a life-long sports program, in- 
volving both team and individual partici- 
pation at proper developmental periods, 
is likely to have beneficial effects on both 
health and character. For example, the 
person who has learned to play to win 
but to lose gracefully has an enlarged ca- 
pacity to respect both himself and others. 
One who has learned a fierce enjoyment 
in pitting his own energies and resources 
against an opponent or an abstract per- 
formance goal has discovered something 
about self-reliance. Again, few enter- 
prises provide as direct an opportunity 
for such learnings as athletics practiced 
in perspective. 

For perspective is basic here. Had the 
King’s boat finished last four times, there 
would have been a hue and cry of a dif- 
ferent kind from ex-Kingsmen. Sports 
in themselves are unimportant, and their 
value as entertainment is tinged with 
danger. But the happy sturdiness of body 
and character born of widespread parti- 
cipation is important. America can man- 
age with few champions. It needs many 
more athletes. —EJS 


RAYMOND ENGLISH 
Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Obio 


Political education: 
The urgent problem 


Q. Defendant, did you realize whether 
by intruding into the airspace of the 
Soviet Union you were violating the 
sovereignty of the USSR? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Do you think now you did your 
country a good or bad service? 

A. 1 would say a very bad service.... 

Q. Did it occur to you that a flight might 
provoke military conflict? 

A. The people who sent me should have 
thought of these things. My job was 
to carry out orders. I do not think it 
was my responsibility to make such 
decisions. 

Q. Do you regret making this flight? 

A. Yes, very much (9). 


In this exchange, the pilot of the no- 
torious Uz, captured in the USSR in 
May, 1960, exposed a naive blindness to 
any reasons which the government of 
the United States might have to suspect 
and fear the aggressive preparations of a 
totalitarian dictatorship confessedly ded- 
icated to the project of politically bury- 
ing his own country. The dramatic irony 
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of the situation was underlined several 
times in the course of the examination, 
the accused being, among other things, 
made to admit that he knew nothing 
about politics and that he had been 
principally motivated by the desire to 
earn money on a fairly lavish scale. 


Politics and Courage 
Most of us would, in similar circum- 
stances, probably have behaved as ab- 
jectly as the pilot of the Uz. We are an 
unheroic lot, the spineless, latter-day 
generations of a civilization upon which 
the barbarians appear to be closing in. 
And, no doubt, even if the pilot in ques- 
tion had had a spine—if, that is, he had 
vigorous moral and political 
loyalties based on real intellectual con- 
viction—the Russians would not have 
brought him to trial until they had thor- 
oughly broken it. The disquieting evi- 
dence, however, for Americans and for 
the whole world, was that hardly any 
pressure was needed to make this young 
man appear as he did; as a young Ameri- 
can, presumably handpicked for a daring 
and patriotic mission, he exhibited him- 
self before the whole world as a political 
and ethical ignoramus, whose attitude 
towards his country and its government 
appeared to be that of a mere mercenary 
rather than that of a free citizen, serving 
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with affection and honor. The episode 
was so crimsonly embarrassing that one 
is conscious of committing a solecism in 
bringing the matter back to mind. 

Unfortunately, it mst be brought 
back to mind. We must keep bringing 
it back, just as we must keep remember- 
ing the revelations of a similar serf-like 
political indifference in many prisoners 
of war of the Korean conflict. We must 
remember these things, and ask, Why 
does the country which is the leader of 
the “Free World” produce citizens who 
appear to know neither the meaning 
of freedom nor the imperative loyalty 
which freedom demands? The captured 
intelligence report from a Chinese inter- 
rogator in Korea can hardly be repeated 
too often: 


The American soldier has weak loyalties: 
to his family, his community, his coun- 
try, his religion, and to his fellow soldier. 

. He is ignorant of social values, social 
conflicts, and tensions. There is little or 
no knowledge or understanding, even 
among American university graduates, of 
U. S. political history and philosophy; 
the federal, state, and community organi- 
zations; states’ and civil rights, freedoms, 
safeguards, and how these allegedly oper- 
ate within his own decadent system” (3). 


The indictment is damning, and, even 
if it is exaggerated, it is painfully near 
the truth. Conceivably, the young men 
and women of 1960 are less cynical and 
ignorant than those of 1950. The present 
writer, for example, no longer finds a 
reaction of sniggering disbelief from 
classes of college students when he 
refers to Zimmern’s insistence on the 
close connection in fifth century Greece 
between the political and cultural free- 
dom of the city states and the patriotic 
devotion of their citizens. Yet only a 
few months ago, a frank, manly, and 
likable twenty-year-old chose in an ex- 
amination to write an essay in answer to 
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the question: “What would you do if you 
were a prisoner-of-war in Communist 
hands and saw that your fellow-pris- 
oners were being affected by communist 
propaganda?” His answer, excruciating 
as it is and offering, no doubt, a rather 
harsh comment on his teacher, deserves 
to be quoted in full: 


Now what the hell could I do? I can just 
imagine the situation, stuck in some damn 
hole for two years, eating a half a cup of 
rice, hardly any clothing, and my fellow 
prisoners treating each other worse than 
the Communists do. My widowed mother 
back home not collecting her pension 
because some damn fool politician, who 
is a cheat or a crook, thinks that if you 
hold any job after 65 you don’t get pen- 
sions. And some idiot pressure groups 
wouldn’t let us “boys” have any liquor 
while we were fighting. The officers in 
the army getting the warm clothing 10 
miles from the front while we freeze 
doing the dirty work. 


And after taking American History and 
Political Science courses I know that our 
whole constitution is a farce. The people 
who drew it up weren’t supposed to, but 
only change the Articles [of Confedera- 
tion]. Our great President Jefferson 
didn’t want the mass of the populace to 
elect the executive officers. Most of our 
internal dealings are for “Big Business” 
with not much attention paid to the 
working class. And the minority groups, 
Negro, Catholic, Jew, are being held 
back. Most Americans are greedy and 
money hungry and don’t give a damn 
about the guys in the prison camp. 


What would I do, I keep my mouth shut. 
I wouldn’t tell them anything for or 
against the American form of govern- 
ment. I let them make their own. minds 
up. Who am I to tell them anything? For 
if I did tell them that the Communists 
were giving us a line and that they should 
stick up for America, they would prob- 
ably end up in a hole 7 feet deep and 3 
feet wide for a few weeks (if they fol- 


lowed my advice). Or maybe they would 
be tortured, or killed just because I told 
them what to do. No, Sir! I hate to say 
it, but I’m no leader. I wouldn’t tell the 
prisoners what to do or what not to do, 
and get killed for it. Just keep my mouth 
shut and make my own decisions. Or as 
Voltaire said, “Tend your own gardens.” 


This is an unusually honest if rather 
bad tempered statement of a legitimate 
and perhaps fairly widespread point of 
view. The student shows some deriva- 
tive influence of the Mailer trauma, 
sometimes known as the disgruntled- 
private-first-class syndrome. But, granted 
the right of the young man to have 
strong opinions of his own (and it 
should be pointed out that his “grade” 
was unaffected by the examiner’s own 
strong opinions), one cannot repress a 
certain revulsion, not only at his failure 
to grasp the real and profound contrasts 
between a relatively free social and po- 
litical system (with all its imperfections) 
and a totalitarian system, but at his con- 
scious rejection of any personal respon- 
sibility in the predicament. If he can feel 
so totally irresponsible in an imaginary 
situation, one wonders how he will react 
in a real one. Above all, one searches for 
indications of the idealism of youth—for 
a trace of love, faith, chivalry, and self- 
sacrifice. But perhaps there is more than 
a trace of these things in the bitterness 
of his criticism of things as they appear 
to be, although the trace is swallowed 
in a black fog of cynical despair and 


self-pity. 
The Democratic Assumption 


It is probably true that the price of 
liberty is a great deal of intellectual con- 
fusion and much emotional suffering and 
rebellion. In Russia or Communist China, 
as in Nazi Germany, the Party creates 
its prearranged contradictions and im- 
poses hate, love, and suffering upon the 


subject people according to the calcu- 
lated requirements of the régime. But in 
western European democracies and the 
United States, the individual citizen must 
find his own way through conflicting 
values and interests, deciding what to 
love, what (not whom) to hate, and 
what to suffer and sacrifice for. This 
does not necessarily mean that there are 
no social norms or no absolute ethical 
values in free, constitutional states, but 
it does mean that in such states no gov- 
ernment or monopolistic party will or 
may dictate and indoctrinate such norms 
or values. If the norms and values are 
correct, they must, we assume, be fairly 
self-evident, so that the free man 
or woman will come to accept them 
thoughtfully, securely, and voluntarily. 
Although this assumption may be a gross 
and tragic error, we are committed to it. 


’ If it is an error (but it is not), we are pre- 


pared to be destroyed in a state of error 
(but perhaps that last sacrifice may not 
be required of us). 

The problem of political education in a 
free society begins to come into focus. 
Let us put in in the form of a logical 
conundrum: (1) Men ought to be free: 
that is, they should acquire for them- 
selves the knowledge of good and evil, 
of loyalty and disloyalty, of truth and 
falsehood, and should then live accord- 
ingly. (2) But, in fact and in practice, it 
takes more than a lifetime for most men 
and women to achieve such knowledge. 
Indeed, even the wisest persons may and 
do fall into error or temptation. More- 
over, the actual effect of the assumption 
that men ought to be free seems to be 
that men drift into moral chaos and con- 
sequent personal unhappiness. (3) If, 
however, we attempt to overcome the 
tendency of men to drift into moral chaos 
—as we can by applying controls, cen- 
sorship and indoctrination—we destroy 
their freedom. 
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The disappointing history of liberal- 
ism in fifth-century Greece, second- 
century Rome, fifteenth-century Italy, 
and in Western Europe and America in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
might almost be summed up in these brief 
paradoxical propositions. The tragedy of 
freedom was analysed in Dostoevsky’s 
parable of “the Grand Inquisitor”; in our 
own time it has been rewritten in Camus’s 
The Rebel. Is there any solution for this 
monstrous puzzle? Man ought to be free, 
but he is either too stupid or too naughty 
to remain so. 


The Role of Education 


On the brink of vertiginous abysses of 
theological and psychological specula- 
tion, one may, excusably, retreat to firmer 
slopes. The problem here is not, after 
all, to decide the nature of man and of 
his salvation, but only to inquire whether 
there may not be some practical ways by 
which each rising generation may be 
helped to remain free. The task is two- 
fold: first, to permit each person to de- 
cide for himself his loyalties; and second, 
to provide him with adequate knowledge 
—factual, methodological, and imagina- 
tive—for making the right decisions. In 
other words, assuming that men are im- 
perfectly equipped to be free, it is con- 
ceivable that if the hard-won experience 
of the past can be handed on to each new 
generation, the latter may be to some ex- 
tent defended against the temptations in- 
herent in the foibles of human na- 
ture. This is surely the faith on which 
any liberal educational system is founded, 
although part of the result of liberal edu- 
cation must be the development of hum- 
ble self-knowledge or of the sense of 
what Albert Camus calls “limits.” 

Let it be admitted that the educational 
task will never be carried out completely 
satisfactorily. Let it be asserted, more- 
over, that it is an extremely difficult task. 
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As many writers have pointed out in re- 
cent years (among them Irving Babbitt, 
Gordon Keith Chalmers, Walter Lipp- 
mann, and Reinhold Niebuhr), much of 
our contemporary social and personal in- 
security stems from our acceptance of 
the notions that freedom is an easy thing, 
that men are naturally , and that 
education should fit itself to the child’s 
spontaneous, instinctive inclinations. 
These erroneous views of education have 
been sufficiently belabored. 

If we accept the modest proposition 
that the retention of freedom is difficult, 
then we can realistically examine the role 
of education. Already in the teaching of 
natural sciences, mathematics, and mod- 
ern languages, general recognition has 
been accorded to the principle that edu- 
cation, to be good, must be exacting. It 
seems obvious that any worthwhile 
achievement in life calls for sustained 
and self-sacrificing effort, and that the 
education of men and women who are 
to achieve anything worthwhile should 
make imperious demands of effort and 
self-control. 

Thus, President Conant (4) asserts 
categorically that high school courses in 
sciences, and mathematics 
must be tough and challenging and that 
students in such courses should be aware 
that they will fail unless they work hard 
and effectively. This is laudable, but 
Conant adds the suggestion that such 
high standards ought not to be required 
in courses in English and the social stud- 
ies, since these are merely devices to 
train our citizens in “democracy” and 
the adjustments of social life. In short, 
democracy and freedom are easy; they 
come naturally; the student need not 
sweat and worry over the human prob- 
lems raised in great literature or over 
the complexities and subtleties of consti- 
tutionalism, foreign policy, war and 
peace. Such an attitude may actually in- 


vert the basic educational priorities of a 
free society. 

In Russia, indeed, this emphasis on sci- 
ence and modern languages at the ex- 
pense of the humanities and history and 
political thought would be perfectly ap- 
propriate. This is precisely the totali- 
tarian formula: Science and technology 
are at once innocuous and important, 
whereas history, literature, and ideas are 
dangerous unless used under strict con- 
trol for purposes of indoctrination. “His- 
torians,” said Mr. Khrushchev, “are dan- 
gerous people. They are capable of 
upsetting everything. They must be di- 
rected” (10). In relegating literature and 
social studies to the area of unexacting 
and general education, Conant is in fact, 
but no doubt unintentionally, putting 
them in the category of indoctrination 
and uncritical platitudinizing. 


Citizenship and Challenge 

It should be added, in fairness to Presi- 
dent Conant, that his conclusion that re- 
quired courses in English and social 
studies should be unexacting is in part 
based on his estimate of the low intellec- 
tual caliber of the majority of students in 
the comprehensive high schools. Even if 
his assumption that not more than 15 
per cent of American students are “aca- 
demically talented” is correct, it is dis- 
turbing to think that such students are 
not to be challenged as severely in their 
literary and historical-political studies as 
in scientific and linguistic ones. After all, 
the quality of a society, culturally and 
politically, will depend upon its most in- 
telligent citizens. But if the most intelli- 
gent citizens have been bored by or 
made to despise the intellectual content 
of cultural and political studies, society 
will progressively lose its natural leaders 
in those very fields where the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of freedom and 
political intelligence is peculiarly culti- 


vated. Men and women with high com- 
petence in sciences or foreign languages 
are not ipso facto capable of a deep and 
realistic understanding of human affairs. 
Indeed, Soviet Russia appears to have an 
abundant supply of such experts, but 
their humanizing, liberalizing influence 
seems to be less than impressive. 

In a totalitarian society, in short, “good 
citizenship” can be taught by means of 

courses in literature and social sci- 
ence. Philosophy, religion, literature and 
history can be left to the Party hacks 
and put across in parrot fashion in the 
high schools, Consider, for example, the 
required course in history in the Russian 
ten-year schools, the curriculum of which 
is given by Admiral Rickover (7) in an 
appendix. A superficial glance reveals 
that the intelligent young Russian is in 
fact equipped with nothing but the reign- 
ing Party version of events in Russia 
since 1905; he is not allowed to think 
critically about these things, still less 
about the world beyond Russian or about 
events before 1905. More than that, 
the course in Russian history will effec- 
tively bore and reduce to indifference all 
the brighter students, who will, very sen- 
sibly, stick to technological subjects after 
their dreary experience in social and lit- 
erary studies. 

But in a free society, it is precisely lit- 
erature, history, ideas, and ethical discus- 
sion which must be given the highest 
place in the educational schedule; for a 
free society places men and women and 
their dignity, their problems, their free- 
dom, and their salvation in the place of 
highest importance in its scale of values. 
This is not all. The free society also 
draws a sharp line (or should draw a 
sharp line) between that which may be 
manipulated and conditioned and con- 
trolled—i.e., subhuman nature—and that 
which may only be educated, persuaded, 
and informed—i.e., human beings. Can 
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there be any question that the very heart 
and soul of education in a free society 
must be the humanities and their satellite 
subjects, history, politics, geography? 

When our citizens fail to learn at 
school the complex challenges of free- 
dom, when they fail to acquire an inkling 
of the tragic probabilities just under the 
surface of their temporary comfortable- 
ness, there need be no surprise if they be- 
have like scared children when the awful 
realities of life break in upon their pitiful 
dreamworld. It is possible to run away 
from reality for a time but not forever. 
The correct education for free men (and 
it is also the kindest education) is that 
which compels them to be realists from 
the outset, which makes them learn 
through their own experience and vi- 
cariously through the experience of 
others the qualities that enable men to be 
free. 


W ork and Models 


How is education to fulfil] this heavy 
responsibility? First and last, the answer 
is through hard work. Hard work is the 
unremitting demand made by life, espe- 
cially by the free life. Yet hard work 
alone is not enough; it must be directed 
to the right things, and the central thing 
at which the free man must work is his 
own character. One cannot, however, 
work at one’s own character without 
guidance and models, which it is the 
business of the humanities and social sci- 
ences to provide. It is not indoctrination 
to insist that children and young people 
read those great works of creative or 
historical imagination in which human 
beings are shown in situations of stress 
and temptation. In the bad old days, chil- 
dren had to struggle with Livy, Virgil, 
Caesar, Cicerc, Xenophon, Homer, Thu- 
cydides, a bit of Plutarch, and the New 
Testament. If they were lucky, they 
could relax with Macaulay, Burke, Mil- 
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ton, Johnson, and Shakespeare. Nowa- 
days, these are, in the exact sense of the 
phrase, closed books. 

Yet without the classics of Western 
Civilization it is almost impossible (ex- 
cept for the born saint or hero) to un- 
derstand, let alone to try imitate, the 
moral qualities on which our free socie- 
ties were founded. Chivalry, fortitude, 
temperance, self-sacrifice, love, faith, and 
hope are not learned instinctively; nor is 
the ability to recognize and combat their 
opposites—lust, anger, greed, cowardice, 
and the other deadly sins. The old fash- 
ioned liberal education in the classics 
cannot now be restored, but there is 
surely a place for the intensive study of 
works which would fill the mind with 
noble imaginings out of which a realistic 
view of life and its problems could be 
formed freely by the individual student. 
One can think of a whole list of works 
not beyond the capacity of a wide range 
of able eleven to thirteen-year-olds: 
Huckleberry Finn, Captains Courageous, 
The Jungle Books, Ivanhoe, Tennyson’s 
“Death of Arthur,” “Lotus Eaters,” and 
“The Last Fight of the Revenge,” Julius 
Caesar, Androcles and the Lion, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Peter Simple, Henry Esmond, 
Great Expectations, St. Luke’s Gospel. 
From fourteen to eighteen, a magnificent 
vista opens: Shakespeare’s plays, Boswell, 
Paradise Lost, Browning, Yeats, Hop- 
kins, Lovelace, The Odyssey, The Broth- 
ers Karamazov, War and Peace, Pick- 
wick, Gulliver, The Apology, parts of 
Thucydides, The Book of Job, Candide, 
Moby Dick, The Scarlet Letter, Don 
Quixote, Plutarch, Saint Joan, and dozens 
more. 

After decades of spoon feeding alter- 
nated with absurd forcings of contem- 
porary “psychological” novels upon our 
young people, these suggestions may 
horrify the orthodox educationist. So 
much the worse for orthodox education. 


It is wrong, and it is ruining not only the 
aesthetic taste but the ethical faculties of 
our leadership. Unless the time is already 
too late, education must recover the con- 
sciousness of its primary duty in a free 
society: to hand on the multiple values 
of Western Civilization, the values which 
made possible the development of the 
free, law-guided, constitutional states 
which are our proper pride. 

These reflections, it may be remarked, 
are not spun out of thin air. They are 
based partly on observing closely the 
education of a boy at home, at public 
school, and at “prep” school, partly on 
watching a dozen classes of freshmen at 
college, and partly on personal inter- 
views and discussions with high school 
teachers, professional teachers of teach- 
ers, and high school students. The con- 
clusion that our heritage of creative, 
speculative, and expository literature 
should be the central concern in the 
education of free men has been inescapa- 
ble. 


Immaturity as a Limit 


If creative literature is the best of all 
guides for free men, it leads by a natural 
transition to those fields of knowledge 
which illuminate the topics with which 
great literature is concerned—history, 
philosophy, psychology, political science, 
geography and economics. At this point, 
however, the theorist of education comes 
up against two serious obstacles: first, 
the emotional immaturity of the student, 
and second, the divorce between ad- 
vanced scholarship and the knowledge 
at the disposal of the high school teacher. 

Even in the study of creative litera- 
ture, the immaturity of the student acts 
as a limiting factor. Can a youth of sev- 
enteen or eighteen tackle Othello or La 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, or Madame 
Bovary or All the King’s Men or Anna 
Karenina? At any rate, can he tackle 


them with much profit? More especially, 
can such books be read and discussed 
effectively in co-educational classes? A 
brilliant student can be introduced at 
the age of twelve to the calculus or or- 
ganic chemistry or French or Russian, 
but all the intellectual brilliance in the 
world will not make adultery or incest 
or Freudian analysis meaningful before 
a certain stage of emotional development. 
The problem may be still more awkward 
in social and political studies. 

The realistic understanding of rela- 
tions between two or three persons 
comes late, but the realistic understand- 
ing of social and political relationships 
requires the highest maturity of experi- 
ence and imagination. Plato believed that 
no one under the age of thirty ought to 
be exposed to such studies, and there are 
times when it is hard to disagree with 
him. But, while Plato’s counsels may be 
ideally right, the fact remains that the 
United States has opted for democracy 
and that the voting age is now twenty- 
one years (and, in one state at least, 
eighteen). It is, then, necessary to set 
our citizens on the road to understanding 
political freedom before they graduate 
from high school, which implies that 
they must begin to sense something of 
the complexities of history and political 
science early. The challenge is grave. 


The Knowledge Gap 


Equally severe is the challenge posed 
by the wide divorce between the pro- 
fessors and specialists in the graduate 
schools and the teachers of social studies 
at the high schools. In the United States, 
the American Historical Association or 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion appear to exist almost exclusively 
for the benefit of college teachers, while 
the high school teachers concentrate 
their attention and loyalties upon the 
National Council for Social Studies. The 
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main consequences of this divorce are 
two: First, the high school teacher loses 
touch with the vital progress of scholar- 
ship in his field and, indeed, ceases to 
regard his field as one of growing com- 
plexity and relevance. Second, the pro- 
fessor forgets that one of his major duties 
is education, that is, the channelling of 
valuable knowledge or insights through 
the schools to the communities in whose 
hands ultimately rests the success or 
failure of constitutional government. It 
is more than probable that much of the 
research at present being done in the 
social sciences is pointless (or, at any 
rate, wasteful of effort), but as long as 
the graduate schools neglect their educa- 
tional functions they will continue to 
place excessive emphasis on research and, 
consequently, to lose sight of realistic 
criteria for assessing the value of a given 
project of investigation. 

Meanwhile, the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed. The professors are deep 
in the behavior patterns of union mem- 
bers or fascinated by the details of the 
early phases of the rubber industry, but 
many a high school teacher of history 
and civics knows nothing of the writings 
of Kennan, Morgenthau, Mackinder, or 
Kissinger on international politics; of 
Mcllwain, Lindsay, MaclIver, or Corwin 
on constitutionalism and constitutional 
law; of Riesman, Niebuhr, Lippmann, or 
Kirk on the paradoxes of liberal democ- 
racy, or of Namier’s impact upon the 
interpretation of the American Revolu- 
tion. How many teachers know at first 
hand any of the writings of Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin, or Mao Tse-tung? How many 
have forgotten what they ever knew of 
Plato, St. Thomas Aquinas, Hobbes, 
Hegel, or John Stuart Mill? One won- 
ders to what extent the excellent studies 
published by the Senate Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Government Op- 
erations or by the House Committees on 
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Foreign Affairs and UnAmerican Activ- 
ities are effectively circulated among and 
read by high school teachers; yet some 
of these publications are indispensable 
distillations of scholarship devoted to the 
problems which beset the free world 
today. 

One of the urgent needs in education, 
then, is the conscious and conscientious 
bridging of the gap between contempo- 
rary scholarship or speculation and the 
school teacher. This entails a two-way 
process, involving a re-evaluation of his 
function on the part of the university 
professor and a higher sense of his func- 
tion on the part of the school teacher. 
It will also call for the freeing of the 
social studies teacher from many of the 
chores with which he or she tends to be 
loaded on the grounds (now sanctified 
by the blessing of President Conant) that 
social studies are the least intellectually 
demanding part of the curriculum. The 
assumption that a good basketball coach 
is a necessity while a good history 
teacher is either a luxury or a nuisance 
must be attacked in the name of civiliza- 
tion. 

There are many ways in which the 
gulf between the universities and the 
teachers can be spanned. Intensive sum- 
mer schools for teachers (preferably 
supported by state, local, or private con- 
tributions rather than by federal sub- 
sidy), lecture tours by authoritative 
scholars, frequent local contacts between 
high school and college or university 
teachers wherever possible, and the set- 
ting up of joint committees of scholarly 
and educational professional associations 
would all help. The increased application 
of the procedure of “admission with ad- 
vanced standing” by the colleges will 
lead inevitably to closer relations be- 
tween school and college teachers and to 
the raising of high school standards. The 
so-called “up-grading” of textbooks is a 


further valuable device, which should be 
coupled with the provision of up-to-date 
bibliographic guides for teachers and of 
lists of stimulating “readings” for stu- 
dents. The intellectual stratification of 
American society, long an unhealthy 
characteristic of a country proud of its 
democratic tradition, can and should be 
broken down by direct efforts at pene- 


tration and interchange. 


Curricular Issues 

Assuming that this process is set in 
motion, we confront the question of 
what curriculum seems to be required 
in high school social studies, having re- 
gard to the limited maturity of the stu- 
dents and the undeniable necessity for 
real and effective political education in a 
free society. Here it is impossible to 
make more than a few tentative sugges- 
tions, of which the first might be that 
education in the social sciences should 
avoid pleasant-sounding platitudes about 
“democracy” and “peace” and “the 
ple” and “the American way of life.” If 
one basic truth about politics is the diffi- 
culty of achieving and maintaining a so- 
ciety and a government that will be just 
and free, then the way to approach this 
truth is through realism and ethical con- 
creteness, avoiding like the plague all 
cozy, heart-warming, head-softening 
catchwords. Any teacher who dodges 
the issue of the tension and anxiety of 
the politics of freedom by resorting to 
vague complacent abstractions, like those 
set forth annually in prize essays on 
“Democracy” and “Why I love Amer- 
ica,” is unconsciously acting the part of 
an indoctrinator rather than that of an 
_ educator in a free society. 

Beyond this harsh recommendation, a 
number of suggestions are worth consid- 
ering. American history, for example, 
should be taught with much attention to 
controversies both inside the historical 


events themselves and in the later inter- 
pretations of events by historians. Great 
efforts should be made to ensure that the 
recent period of American history, par- 
ticularly World Wars I and II and the 
Cold War, should be adequately cov- 
ered. If the course in American history 
is allowed to fade out about 1910, a com- 
pletely false picture of the United States 
and its role in world politics is left in 
the students’ minds. For similar reasons, 
the study of American history should be 
made to interweave with the events of 
European and even world history, so 
that the student becomes aware of the 
interlocking or parallel movement of na- 
tionalism, liberalism, industrialism, de- 
mocracy, socialism, imperialism, and so 
forth. 

Again, the development of American 
social and political institutions should be 
shown in its intimate relationship with 
the values of Western Civilization—not 
merely the values of the modern liberal 
era, but those of the Graeco-Roman 
world, of Hebraic culture, and of Me- 
dieval Christendom as well. The influ- 
ence on our own Founding Fathers of the 
traditional English Constitution and Com- 
mon Law or of the theories of Aristotle, 
Polybius, Cicero, Harrington, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Montesquieu can be ignored 
only at the risk of a perilous naiveté in 
the student. A further desideratum is that 
international politics and strategic prob- 
lems, including the actual operations of 
war, should be examined seriously. One 
of the besetting temptations of the 
teacher is the over-intellectualization or 
(what is the same thing) the sentimen- 
talization of history; this tendency can 
be corrected by analyzing some of the 
alternative versions of the nature of pol- 
itics to be found in Machiavelli, Plato, 
Hobbes, and Burke among the “classical” 
writers, or Kennan, Morgenthau, Tan- 
nenbaum, Kissinger, Mackinder, Lenin, 
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Kenneth W. Thompson, Walter Millis, 
and Lippmann among the moderns. The 
history of recent American foreign pol- 
icy, of world politics and of the experi- 
ments of the League of Nations and 
United Nations should be studied in the 
light of such controversial interpreta- 
tions. 

It is also necessary to take account of 
the clash and heat generated by contem- 
porary ideological conflict. No young- 
ster should remain ignorant of the ideas 
and techniques which guide and are ex- 
ploited by totalitarian regimes, nor should 
such topics be taught superficially. But 
if hostile ideologies are vividly expounded 
and discussed, it is vital that their antith- 
eses, the ideals of freedom and consti- 
tutionalism, be elaborated in all their 
complexity and vigor, together with 
some of the internal dialectics of con- 
stitutional politics: liberalism, conserva- 
tism, democratic socialism, and other at- 
titudes which are more or less compatible 
with self-government. 

Finally, constitutional government, it 
has been urged here, is a most complex 
and difficult process. Perhaps one of the 
most effective methods of bringing this 
point home to the student is to expose 
him to a few great constitutional contro- 
versies, particularly to some decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The historic opinions—Marbury, Mc- 
Culloch, Dred Scott, and, perhaps, the 
civil rights cases or Lochner v. New 
York—are often touched upon in Amer- 
ican history courses. However, some 
recent and controversial cases might be 
read with great advantage to reveal the 
implications of the rule of law, of loy- 
alty, and of political and civil liberties: 
Barnette v. West Virginia, Dennis v. 
U. S., Brown v. Board of Education, for 
example. Here, once more, the reading 
and the discussion of these cases will be 
hard and challenging, so that the student 
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should be left with no Pollyanna, fairy- 
tale illusions about democracy and free- 
dom. 


Central Principles 

These brief suggestions comprise a 
heavy program. They are, moreover, far 
removed from the simplifications which 
seem to form the main pabulum in his- 
tory, civics, geography, and “problems 
of democracy” in many high schools. 
Nothing has been said here about the 
organization of the federal government’s 
departments or the Congressman’s “heavy 
day’s work,” about visits to the mayor’s 
office or the state legislature, about the 
citizen’s duty to vote or local contro- 
versies over zoning or a new water 
works. If teachers or boards of education 
want to deal in such trivia, they should 
assuredly do so, but let them not think 
that they constitute political education. 
Indeed, if such activities are not strongly 
supplemented by hard and challenging 
reading and thinking about the themes 
which involve the very survival of free- 
dom and justice, they may disastrously 
encourage the widespread tendency to 
assume that democracy is child’s play, 
that freedom is as easy as aBc, and that 
the duties of citizenship consist in mark- 
ing a ballot paper. They may also lead 
the brighter student to assume that polit- 
ical education is the most boring of all 
subjects and leave him vulnerable at a 
later stage to the grossest forms of cyni- 
cism, illiberal fanaticism, and the temp- 
tations of disloyalty. 

If political education for freedom is 
carried out ineffectually, it is certain that 
the intelligent citizen will sooner or later 
work out something for himself; if he 
has been bored by the childish stuff 
dished out to him at school, there is a 
real danger that he will be taken in, at 
least temporarily, either by the intellec- 
tual glamor of one or another of the 
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totalitarian or dictatorial theories which 
are part of the mental atmosphere of the 
twentieth century, or by the strange 
intellectual fascination of doctrines of 
ethico-political irresponsibility, whether 
these are called “Beat,” or “Existential- 
ist,” “Angry Young Men,” “I’m All 
Right, Jack,” “Epicureanism,” or “ i- 
cism.” When the hardest truths are made 
to seem easy and platitudinous and not 
worthy of intellectual effort, false doc- 
trines will begin to seem true and pro- 
found. The evidence for this general law 
of political education surrounds us. 

But precise details of curricula in liter- 
ature and social studies are less important 
than the principle that study in these 
fields should be difficult, should compel 
the student to recognize the challenge of 
freedom, and should help him to be 
aware of the cost of freedom in terms of 
self-discipline and wide knowledge. “Lib- 
erty,” said Benedetto Croce (5), “is a 
divine gift, and the gods sometimes 
take it away from men, who are eternal 
children, and remain deaf to their sup- 
plications, and do not give it back until 
they have once more become worthy of 
it.” Jean-Jacques Rousseau (8) was even 
more uncompromising: “Free peoples, 
remember this: you can acquire liberty, 
but you can recover it, never!” 

The responsibility for heeding these 
warnings rests upon our schools, and es- 
pecially upon our teachers of literary 
and social studies, who might re-examine 
their highly important work in the light 
of Aristotle’s (7) summing up on politi- 
cal education: 


All would agree that the legislator should 
make the education of the young his 
chief and foremost concern. In the first 
place, the constitution of a state will suf- 
fer if education is neglected. The citizens 
of a state should always be educated to 
suit the constitution of their state. The 
type of character appropriate to a con- 


stitution is the power which continues to 
sustain it, as it is also the force which 
originally creates it. . . . In the second 
place, every capacity, and every form of 
art, requires as a condition of its exercise 
some measure of previous training and 
some amount of preliminary habituation. 
Men must therefore be trained and habit- 
uated before they can do acts of good- 
ness, as members of a state should do. 


The Basic Conflict 


No doubt many educational experts 
will disagree with the assumption made 
in these pages as to the correct relation- 
ship between American constitutional 
government and the character of Amer- 
ican citizens (and consequently the de- 
siderata of American education). There 
are, perhaps, a large number of teachers 
or educationists who sincerely believe 
that constitutional democracy is an easy, 
self-operating process, requiring only 
relaxed, manipulable, unintellectual, un- 
competitive, and “group-integrated” cit- 
izens. Such persons will be well content 
with the prevailing (or Conant) view of 
the comprehensive high school and its 
literary and social science offerings. They 
will probably regard political education 
as something that occurs through a gen- 
tle process of osmosis in an easy survey 
of American history and government, 
coupled with group activities like the 
election of a class president or a drum- 
majorette, rooting for the team, and the 
class dance. 

But if these views are wrong, if Amer- 
ican constitutional government requires 
thoughtful, hard-working citizens with 
minds of their own, who have firm moral 
standards and an imaginative understand- 
ing of the human predicament, then our 
educational system needs tightening on 
the side of the humane and social studies 
even more than it does (or did) in the 
sciences and modern languages. If it is 
not already too late, action is urgently 
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needed to bring our political education 
into harmony with the demands of our 
social system. The tendency which C. S. 
Lewis (6) denounced in the educational 
system of Britain nearly twenty years 
ago is by no means exorcised either in 
that country or in the United States: 
“We make men without chests and ex- 
pect of them virtue and enterprise. We 
laugh at honour and are shocked to find 
traitors in our midst. We castrate and 
bid the geldings be fruitful.” 

Education for freedom is poles apart 
from education for slavery or totalitar- 
ianism, yet we seem to have forgotten 
how to distinguish the two types. Per- 
haps the following description of totali- 
tarian education, taken from a brilliant 
essay by Sir Isaiah Berlin (2), will jog 
our critical faculties: 


The practice of Communist states, and, 
more logically of Fascist states (since 
they openly deny and denounce the 
value of the rational question-and-answer 
method) is not at all the training of the 
critical, or solution-finding, powers of 
their citizens, nor yet the development in 
them of any capacity for special insights 
or intuitions regarded as likely to reveal 
the truth. It consists in something which 
any nineteenth-century thinker with re- 
spect for the sciences would have re- 
garded with genuine horror—the training 
of individuals incapable of being troubled 
by questions which, when raised and 
discussed, endanger the stability of the 
system; the building and elaboration of a 
strong framework of institutions, myths, 
habits of life and thought intended to 
preserve it from sudden shocks or slow 
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decay. This is the intellectual outlook 
which attends the rise of totalitarian 
ideologies . . . the state of mind in which 
troublesome questions appear as a form 
of mental perturbation, noxious to the 
mental health of individuals and, when 
too widely discussed, to the health of 
societies. 
Conceivably, American political educa- 
tion has drifted dangerously close to this 
pattern, although in America the effect 
is not to give the existing social and po- 
litical system stability, but rather to un- 
dermine it by producing citizens who 
neither know how to make the system 
work nor why to defend it. The argu- 
ment has returned to its starting point, 
and further words would be futile. What 
is needed is action. 
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Readers 


Mr. Robert Finkelstein, our correspond- 
ent for March, has a difficult role to play. 
A member of the Rhode Island State Board 
of Education, he finds himself committed 
to functioning as a responsible board mem- 
ber while at the same time protesting the 
Board’s ruling against public meetings. Mr. 
Finkelstein, who is a prominent Woonsocket 
manufacturer, does the Record honor by 
airing bis views in its columns. 

In my own state of Rhode Island there 
is substantial evidence that public busi- 
ness is not always considered the public’s 
business. In numerous Rhode Island com- 
munities, the city councils, planning 
boards, public works departments, bud- 
get commissions, school boards, and 
other agencies persist in the practice of 
transacting public business in private. 
Decisions are generally reached in execu- 
tive sessions, closed meetings, and private 
conferences. Token gestures to demo- 
cratic procedure are the brief pseudo- 
open meetings following a secret caucus 
and the controlled news handout. Rarely 
has the public access to discussions or 
the bargaining and compromise leading 
to decisions. Many officials seem to be- 
lieve that they fulfill their public obliga- 
tions adequately when their decisions, 
made in private, are voted on in public. 
Others make no concession whatsoever 
to the democratic process and act on 
public matters in complete secrecy. 


on the Record 


In Rhode Island there are two state 
agencies concerned with education. The 
Board of Trustees of the State Colleges 
makes policy for the public institutions 
of higher learning; the State Board of 
Education determines policy for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Both 
have always met behind closed doors. 
Worse, this behavior seems to be con- 
tagious and frequently to set a pattern 
for nongovernmental groups. An illustra- 
tion: The Pawtucket Teachers Union 
recently demanded closed meetings dur- 
ing contract negotiations with the school 
committee. The school committee agreed 
and bargained with the teachers in pri- 
vate sessions. On prior occasions school 
committee meetings had been boycotted 
by the representatives of the union, who 
objected to the presence of reporters. 

The State Board of Education, to 
which I was appointed in March 1960, 
was established in 1951 by an act of the 
General Assembly. The Governor ap- 
points Board members for a term of 
seven years. (Five of the present mem- 
bers have been on the Board since it was 
organized.) The Board is currently com- 
posed of a housewife, an insurance ex- 
ecutive, a labor leader, a retired busi- 
nessman, a manufacturer, a minister, who 
is vice-chairman, and a priest, who is 
chairman. 
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As a private citizen I had made my 
position against closed meetings unmis- 
takably clear. My appointment to the 
Board did not change my attitude. In 
fact, my sentiments against privacy in 
public education became more pro- 
nounced, The public school system is 
the biggest business in Rhode Island. The 
Board of Education, as the manager of 
this pubiic business, is responsible to the 
people in every detail of its stewardship. 
All citizens have a right to be fully in- 
formed about a business in which their 
vestment is so heavy. 

I further object to privacy on the 

ounds that no public servant has the 
right to hide behind the anonymous “de- 
cision of the Board.” Each Board mem- 
ber must be willing to identify his stand 
on important issues that affect the educa- 
tional future of the state. Furthermore, 
the public can best be served by having 
a knowledge of the minority opinion as 
well as the majority decision. 

Shortly after I was appointed to the 
Board, I placed on the agenda of one of 
our sessions a proposal for open meet- 
ings. After a brief discussion following 
my proposal, the motion to open meet- 
ings was defeated by a five to two vote. 
Two clearly expressed views by the op- 
position were these: 


Occasionally I change my mind after 
debate and I would not feel at ease if the 
travel of my thoughts was reported by 
the press. 

When meetings are closed I feel free to 
say anything I wish to say. In other 
words, I am free to speak. This would 
not be so if outsiders were here. With 
reporters and the public present, I would 
not be able to speak as I pleased. That 
would be like censorship, and I’m against 
censorship. 


Oddly enough, the public, with a basic 


freedom at stake—the freedom of infor- 
mation—has remained mute on this issue. 
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Here is a public agency, the State Board 
of Education, composed of seven fallible 
individuals, making decisions on educa- 
tion that affect the futures of multitudes, 
recommending the expenditure of mil- 
lions of taxpayers’ dollars, and transact- 
ing these vital activities as though the 
Board were an elite private club. Yet, in 
the months since the issue was raised, 
citizens have not spoken out on this mat- 
ter. 

To make a comparison of the meeting 
policy of the Rhode Island State Board 
of Education with Boards in other states, 
I sent a questionnaire to each of the 49 
other State Education agencies. Included 
were the following two questions relat- 
ing to meetings: 


1. What is the State Board policy regard- 
ing public attendance at regular Board 
meetings? 

2. Is there a state statute requiring open 
State Board meetings? 


I discovered that among all the state 
boards of education, only one board 
maintains a rigid policy of closed meet- 
ings—the Board of Education of the 
State of Rhode Island. 

Even Illinois and Wisconsin, the only 
two states which do not have state boards 
of education, make certain that the peo- 
ple are kept informed about public 
school matters. Illinois has a statute which 
requires that all official meetings at which 
action is taken by the governing bodies 
of school districts shall be public meet- 
ings except where the acquisition of real 
estate is being considered. Wisconsin, 
too, has a law requiring all public bodies 
to conduct their business in open meet- 
ings. In addition, all proceedings of 
school board meetings must be printed 
in a newspaper having general circula- 
tion in the district. 

Mississippi has an ex-officio board, 
composed of the State Superintendent of 


Schools, the Attorney General, and the 
Secretary of State. It “reserves the right 
to determine when its meetings needed 
to be closed and restricted to those im- 
mediately concerned or with matters of 
particular concern.” 

The remaining 45 states have state 
boards of education. In contrast to 
Rhode Island, Missouri “has not estab- 
lished any policy relating to public at- 
tendance at state board meetings.” All 
ather boards hold open meetings. Twen- 
ty-four are required by state law to do 
so. Twenty-one of these are not legally 
bound to hold public meetings, but do 
so because they realize that the schools 
belong to the people and recognize the 
wisdom of a policy that invites public 
attendance at meetings. 

It has been wisely said that the best 
way to show that a stick is crooked is 
not to argue about it, or to spend time 
denouncing it, but to lay a straight stick 
alongside it. The 49 guide sticks gathered 


from all the other states have not im- 
pressed the majority of my fellow board 
members. The Rhode Island State Board 
of Education continues to be the only 
one in step! 

In our society, restricting the freedom 
to hear and denying the right to know 
challenge basic American privileges. I 
believe that only an informed and en- 
lightened citizenry can do justice to pub- 
lic education. So long as privacy intrudes 
on public education, I shall continue to 
oppose it. So long as the doors of the 
Rhode Island State Board of Education 
remain closed to the public, the issue 
shall remain open. 

ROBERT FINKELSTEIN 


The Record is eager to publish readers’ let- 
ters of from 300 to a maximum of 1,000 words, 
written either in response to notions expressed 
in its pages or as commen on other matters 
of educational concern. Your ideas, clarifica- 
tions, and rebuttals will be welcomed, and 
while only a limited few may be printed, all 
will be read with deep interest and appreciation. 
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Books in the social sciences should 
presumably guide us to a better under- 
standing of the social world around us. 
The five books under consideration dif- 
fer widely in subject matter, scope, and 
format, yet all may be evaluated in terms 
of the question, “What do they add to 
knowledge?” Conceivably, a research 
study could be conducted to answer this 
query objectively—ascertaining previous 
knowledge in the respective fields, de- 
tecting new contributions in these vol- 
umes, and measuring the new knowledge 
against some reasonable set of criteria. 
The task would be extremely difficult, 
and no one has yet hazarded anything of 
the kind. A substitute procedure is the 
subjective evaluation of the reviewer, not- 
ing contributions in substantive knowl- 
edge, in technique of analysis, and in 
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Social life in America 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
University of Minnesota 


providing an orientation to the larger 
framework of social reality. 

Studies in American Culture is one of 
the few non-monographic volumes in 
print by pioneers in the new cross-disci- 
pline called “American Studies.” The 
book is, in fact, a Festschrift to honor 
one of the founders of the field, Tremaine 
McDowell, who died two years ago, just 
before his retirement from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The American Studies 
program, now in existence at many 
major universities, seeks to utilize the 
content and the techniques of the social 
sciences and the humanities to provide 
increased knowledge about one single 
society, that of the United States. If the 
purpose of science is to seek universal 
laws, it is not a science because it directs 
itself toward one society only; but if the 
purpose of science is to develop objec- 
tive knowledge, then the American Stud- 
ies qualify daringly. Although the field’s 
original proponents were students of 
literature and history, it has now at- 
tracted attention from many other disci- 
plines and enlisted the talents of a variety 
of specialists. 

The interesting thing about the field, 
however, is that in its pursuit of compre- 
hensive knowledge about American soci- 
ety, it has found the existing disciplines 
insufficient, and it has had to develop 
new concepts and a new technique. 
After Robert Spiller provides probably 


the best history of the American Studies 
movement, Henry Nash Smith discusses 
the development of the method—that of 
using a major figure, historical incident, 
or work of art to tie together all signifi- 
cant aspects of the society at a given 
time. After finding that the social sci- 
ences tend to minimize the role of con- 
sciousness, Smith develops the concept 
of “image”—the perceptions by Ameri- 
cans of themselves and their society. 
This approach is then exemplified in 
chapters by Reuel Denney on the na- 
tional character, John Ward on Lind- 
bergh’s flight, Mulford Sibley on the 
Oneida community, and David Weimer 
on “The Man with the Hoe.” 

One of the chief contentions of the 
Americanists (if we may use for con- 
venience this not thoroughly accepted 
noun) is that a work of art is a repre- 
sentative of the culture, the “serious” art 
no less than the “popular” kind. This 
notion is chiefly applied to literature. As 
William Van O’Connor indicates in his 
discussion of the novel, no novel—even 
one of the “realistic” variety—depicts 
the “truth” about America; rather, it 
represents an aspect of American culture 
in the manner of an ideal type. In the 
following selection, Bernard Bowron, 
Leo Marx, and Arnold Rose go sociolog- 
ical in considering how literature be- 
trays some of the hidden or covert as- 
pects of American life in a way that no 
public opinion poll can, and they illus- 
trate this point with an analysis of nine- 
teenth century literary depictions of the 
machine as something at once magnifi- 
cent and yet terrifying. If the machine 
was glorified as a source of “p 
it also aroused fear through its possible 
domination over man and his values. 
Allen Tate similarly treats the formid- 
able Southern novel, and Leo Marx takes 
up the vernacular tradition in literature. 
Penetrating analyses of social change are 


provided by J. C. Levenson’s investiga- 
tion of Henry Adams and David Noble’s 
study of Dreiser and Veblen. The con- 
tinuing impact of older themes in litera- 
ture and song is the topic of studies by 
Joseph Kwiat, Theodore Blegen, and 
Charles Foster. All these studies are 
merely illustrative of the American Stud- 
ies approach to the analysis of a culture, 
but the short volume provides so many 
rich insights into the mental life of our 
society that it deserves close attention by 
anyone who would understand “us.” Its 
weakness is its rather militant reliance 
on the illustrative rather than the sys- 
tematic. Smith, for example, expresses his 
antagonism toward the statistical method 
because of the poverty of its subject mat- 
ter, but he fails to understand that this 
is a failure of the statisticians rather than 
of statistics. 

An entirely different—but quite as re- 
vealing—approach to American life is 
provided by the Hartley-Wiebe volume. 
The contents come almost entirely from 
official records of hearings conducted by 
committees of the Senate or the House 
of Representatives. The subject matter 
is naturally in the “problem” area: the 
moral defection of Americans captured 
by the Chinese, the family-sized farm, 
urban renewal, civil rights, juvenile de- 
linquency, Indian reservation termina- 
tion, and the “cold war.” The statements 
come from experts, prominent authority 
figures, and laymen, with a liberal sprink- 
ling of commentary by the congress- 
men conducting the hearings. The Eng- 
lish and the Swedes have heretofore 
made the most comprehensive analyses 
of certain aspects of society through the 
medium of the legislative hearing; in this 
selective volume, we find Americans can 
do likewise when they do not use the 
hearing for narrowly partisan purposes. 
Not that all statements are accurate rep- 
resentations of the facts, but they all 
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reveal phases of American thought and 
attitude. The honor of _ ating in 
the deliberations of the Federa govern- 
ment, the possibility of exerting in- 
fluence on crucial decisions, and the 
widespread public interest in the subject 
matter all tend to bring out serious, 
thoughtful observations and inferences. 

We may illustrate what comes out of 
congressional hearings by considering 
the theme of conflict between state and 
federal governments. Local governments 
are striving to retain control over pro- 
grams affecting their regions, and the 
sentiments of most people are in favor of 
local control. But the state governments 
have often shown themselves unable and 
unwilling to solve such social problems 
as housing deterioration and slum devel- 
opment. In a population now heavily 
urban, Americans still allow rural dom- 
ination even in Congress, but much more 
so in the state legislatures. The drive 
toward modernism is directed more to- 
ward roads than toward houses: “I have 
always marveled,” comments Senator 
Douglas, “how it is thought to be more 
important to get from one place to an- 
other than it is to have decent houses to 
start out from or come back to at night.” 
Local courts are so protective of slum 
property owners’ rights that local build- 
ing codes cannot be enforced; hence, 
city governments often seek federal aid 
to clear out whole districts. Douglas asks 
a mayor, “You want the federal Govern- 
ment to cure the cities of their own 
moral weaknesses?” The same problem 
of the failure of local and state govern- 
ment is seen in the areas of delinquency 
and civil rights, with a consequent invi- 
tation to the federal government to enter 
additional spheres of activity. 

The moral decay goes even deeper in 
the case of juvenile delinquency. Parents 
seem to have so abdicated control over 
their own children that they admit they 
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want government to step in to set limits 
to the children’s behavior. This failure, 
as well as that of local government in 
regard to various antisocial practices on 
the part of its citizens, suggests a broader 
conclusion: In their face-to-face rela- 
tions, people want to be liked by others 
more than they want to do what they 
know they “ought” to in relation to 
others. As they face social problems, 
people are thus willing and even anxious 
to abandon personal responsibility and to 
rely on more distant and “higher” au- 
thority. 

Even though any given piece of testi- 
mony may be well-organized, the total 
presentation of a congressional hearing 
is unsystematic and even disorganized. 
The textbook on stratification by Reiss- 
man avoids this difficulty but has an- 
other: It presents a less recognizable 
view of American life. Not that the 
criterion of truth should be what people 
think it is, for often the truth is not 
obvious. Reissman’s problem, like that of 
most students of American class, is that 
most of the theory and even some of the 
facts come from European sources. What 
was true of France in 1850 or of Ger- 
many in 1910 can be used only as anal- 
ogy and suggestion when applied to the 
United States in 1961. In other respects, 
Reissman has done an admirable job of 
analyzing and presenting the material on 
American status differentiation and its 
consequences. The structure of class in 
both the local community and the na- 
tional society is well presented, largely 
according to Hunter and Mills with oc- 
casional borrowings from Warner. Cor- 
relates of class membership in fertility, 
child rearing patterns, neurosis and psy- 
chosis, and consciousness of class, as well 
as a consideration of mobility in its var- 
ious aspects, are selected for presentation 
from among the great body of data else- 
where available on this theme. 


After distinguishing status (i.e., social 
reputation) from class (i.¢., position 
given by the institutions of the family, 
education, religion, and the economic 
and political order), Reissman reverts to 
an economic determinism: “Class posi- 
tion is achieved by attaining the neces- 
sary economic and material goods” (p. 
20). I have noted this same inconsistency 
in the writings of many other intellectu- 
als. There is a need to recognize that 
science calls for a consideration of “all 
factors,” but there is also a need to be 
considered as “hard-headed,” which in 
practice means giving primacy to eco- 
nomic forces. The subculture of illiter- 
ates (meaning those who don’t read, 
whether or not they can read) places a 
high value on biological determinism, a 
tendency to explain social phenomena in 
terms of biological inheritance and body 
constitution. The subculture of literates 
is equally, though differently, one-sided: 
Influences are not accepted as causes un- 
less they are economic ones. Borrowing 
from Mannheim’s criticism of Marx, 
Reissman worries about this, but basically 
he also is a fit object of Mannheim’s fire. 

The essays of Dahl, Haire, and Lazars- 
feld have a much more limited goal than 
the books already considered. These 
three men—a political scientist, a psy- 
chologist, and a sociologist—were asked 
by the Ford Foundation to consider what 
their respective disciplines could con- 
tribute to the understanding of business 
and to stimulate further research on the 
business firm as a social institution. The 
essays should be quite useful to the 
teacher of business administration, as well 
as to the social scientist who wants a 
convenient summary of research on bus- 
iness from his own perspective. Dahl 
centers his analysis around the political 
order within and between business firms, 
and on the relationship between business 
and the American political structure. 


Haire deals with the traditional fields of 
industrial psychology: personnel psy- 
chology (flowing from the tradition of 
individual differences), human engineer- 
ing (growing out of applied experimen- 
tal psychology), and industrial social 
psychology (consisting mainly of a con- 
sideration of socially stimulated motiva- 
tion, group organization, morale, and 
communication). Lazarsfeld, intention- 
ally ignoring the field of industrial soci- 
ology, concentrates on individual deci- 
sion-making and motivation in consumers 
and businessmen, believing that sociolo- 
gists have as yet made no studies of busi- 
ness as an institution. 

If these research summaries give us 
reliable information in very limited areas 
of American life, Parsons’s book is neither 
limited nor reliable. The ten essays con- 
tained in it are for the most part oriented 

o “problems of empirical generalization 
with reference to large-scale society of 
the modern Western type.” Judging 
from the content of the book, this does 
not mean a methodological treatment, 
but rather an empirical analysis of the 
“social system as a whole. ” The first 
papers deal with the formal and informal 
aspects of large scale organizations (of 
business and education). These are fol- 
lowed by papers on the relation of eco- 
nomic development and political systems 
to social structure. The final chapters 
deal with “the structural setting of some 
social functions.” 

Parsons’s style of writing and choice 
of words have created the widespread 
impression that he is making a major 
contribution to sociology. I cannot agree. 
Most of this book seems to me to consist 
of the: most commonplace of observa- 
tions. While there is an ordering of these 
observations, there is little insight or 
novelty. The fault, I believe, lies not in 
any lack of ability, but in a lack of con- 
tact either with sociological data or with 
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social life. The author seems to be poorly 
read and to have had a very narrow 
range of experience. If he had closer con- 
tact with either books or life, his ability 
to order and classify might be more pro- 
ductive. The latter possibility is sug- 
gested by his review of C. W. Mills’s 
The Power Elite, reprinted in this vol- 
ume. With his attention focussed on a 
specific body of empirical information 
rather than on his abstract categories and 
organismic analogies, Parsons is able to 
do a first-rate job of criticism. Aside 
from this chapter, I doubt whether the 
reader will learn anything about Ameri- 
can society or any other “large-scale 
society” from this book. 

The five volumes under consideration 
here are surely not a representative sam- 
ple of books about American life. A 
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more representative sample would prob- 
ably find the sociologist doing better. 
The two non-sociological volumes hap- 
pen to be among the best in their respec- 
tive areas. Still more useful guides to 
American culture are to be found in 
other volumes, particularly by econo- 
mists, political scientists, journalists, and 
—rarely—by sociologists. The criteria 
of usefulness usually turn out to be ac- 
cess to a body of data or direct experi- 
ence, a freshness of approach aided but 
not blinded by abstract concept and sci- 
entific techniques of research, a lively 
imagination which turns the combination 
of data, concepts, and techniques into 
insights, a critical attitude which retains 
throughout some skepticism toward one’s 
own work, and—above all—a passion 
for knowledge and understanding. 


Reviews 


Harris, S. E. More Resources for Educa- 
tion. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 
x + 86. $2.95. 


American citizens are today aware that 
major extensions of educational services are 
in process and that marked increases in edu- 
cational expenditures must be anticipated. 
The author, an eminent economist with a 
specialized interest in financing education, 
seeks to measure costs as they are and may 
become and to assess the ways and means 
of meeting the costs. He thus affords im- 
mensely valuable perspective to all who 
exercise responsibilities for determining the 
fiscal policies for financial support. 

It is his view that use of the public taxing 
power is required to direct greatly in- 
creased expenditures from personal nones- 
sentials to education, and that such use is 
consistent with our fundamental freedoms, 
Of equal importance is the requirement 
that the effectiveness of educational pro- 
grams be maximized to take full advantage 
of the added expenditures. 

Dr. Harris starts with the premise that 
the higher the national product 
(GNP), the more should be available for 
expenditure for education and other gov- 
ernmental services. On the assumption of 
no change in prices and continued growth 
of the GNP at high employment level, he 
estimates a rise in the GNP from $510 bil- 
lion estimated in 1960 to $700 billion in 
1970, an increase of less than 3.5 per cent 
per year. 

The estimates of educational expendi- 


tures in 1970 are $25 billion for the schools 
and over $10 billion for higher education, 
a total of over $35 billion. This estimate 
compares with expenditure in the late 
1950's of $14 billion for the public schools 
and $4 billion for higher education. In ar- 
riving at the estimates, consideration is 
given to aspects of content, quality, quan- 
tity, cost, and productivity. Harris omits 
from his calculations any allowance for 
income foregone by those at college to en- 
gage in study rather than to work. His 
estimated increase in educational expendi- 
ture, including higher education, represents 
a rise from 3.85 per cent of the GNP in 
1958-1959 to 5.01 per cent in 1969-1970. It 
is recognized that fees and philanthropy 
would reduce the burden on public funds. 
Obviously, this expansion in expenditures 
for public education will be difficult to 
achieve in light of major competition from 
other desirable public enterprises: security, 
welfare, and public works, including roads. 

Under the existing pattern of support, 
state and local governments now provide 
96 per cent of the cost of public education 
and a substantial share of the public sup- 
port of institutions of higher learning. This 
burden represents more than a third of the 
expenditures of these governments. 

If this pattern of support is continued, the 
author estimates, after allowance for some 
increase in productivity, that the share of 
increased costs of public education and in- 
stitutions of higher learning to be borne by 
state and local governments may reach $13 
billion by 1970. This would be more than 
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7o per cent of the anticipated increase in 
state and local revenues, and a relatively 
small share would remain for the other 
functions of government. 

Local governments, which finance about 
54 per cent of the expenditures for public 
schools, must rely on the general property 
tax, a tax considered regressive, subject to 
great variations in assessed valuations, and 
inflexible in responding to rising prices and 
income. The states, by use of income, sales, 
and excise taxes, have achieved greater flex- 
ibility. State and local governments resist 
increases in taxes for fear that higher taxes 
will lose business and jobs to other states 
and localities. 

The evidence presented demonstrates the 
fact that the capacities of the states to fi- 
nance education vary greatly, as do efforts 
and achievements. The poorer states have 
less capacity, try harder, and yet achieve 
less. 

Dr. Harris concludes that the federal 
government, which controls the most flex- 
ible and productive tax revenue sources, is 
alone equipped to afford the necessary as- 
sistance to state and local governments for 
education on which our productivity, our 
defense, and our culture depend. In his 
opinion, such assistance can be provided 
without imposing federal controls. 

The position taken by the author appears 
to this reviewer to be appropriate. One 
could wish that the estimates of cost of in- 
stitutions of higher learning could have 
taken into account more adequately the 
changing patterns of support within the 
states, the growth of graduate education, 
the outlook for support of basic research, 
and the growing provisions for student cost 
of living. Yet on balance, the likelihood is 
that such consideration would increase the 
cost estimates and strengthen the case for 
federal support. 

T. L. Huneate 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Freeman, J. H. Out of the Burning. New 
York: Crown, 1960. Pp. 256. $3.95. 
This biography of Frenchy Joyeaux, 

leader of a fighting adolescent gang, is an 
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exciting book, but in some respects, the 
excitement is like that of a comic book 
adventure story. For example, one of the 
high points in Frenchy’s life was a battle 
between Frenchy’s Deacons and the rival 
Bishops. Frenchy started his maneuvers by 
standing alone at an open intersection, his 
gang hidden behind him. 

“When I saw them coming, I walked all 
alone to the center spot. With both flare 
guns drawn (and loaded with buckshot), 
I crouched there like Richard Widmark 
holding off the whole Jap army.” 

And behind him, as the enemy charged, the 
Deacons chanted, “Frenchy’s here; have no 
fear.” 

Thus, Frenchy and his gang acted out 
the adventures of the comic strips, televi- 
sion, and the movies. And though pov- 
erty and ignorance undoubtedly affected 
Frenchy and Jangles and the rest of the 
fighting Deacons, Ira Freeman, Frenchy’s 
biographer, clearly and convincingly dem- 
onstrates that more important than any 
other single factor in their adolescent lives 
was the need and search for the thrill and 
excitement they found as members of a 
fighting gang. 

In writing the book in the language of 
the Brooklyn slums, Ira Freeman, has ac- 
complished something more than a lin- 
guistic tour de force. For the rough, rhyth- 
mical language of bopping and shamming 
and struttin’ the turf sets the tone and pace 
of the story and communicates the explod- 
ing emotions of everyday life in a fighting 
gang. And as Frenchy struggles against his 
environment, begins to live outside the 
world of the gang, and finally grows to 
“respectability,” the language of the book 
subtly changes, becomes more highly struc- 
tured and complex, reflecting the day-to- 
day changes in Frenchy’s life. Thus, Mr. 
Freeman has used the immediacy of the 
language in which he writes to convey the 
underlying and changing feelings of the 
story he tells. This, indeed, is a high level 
of professional writing, the product of a 
skillful and sensitive craftsman. 

Mr. Freeman vividly describes the short, 
nasty, and bruitish life of the Bedford- 


conveys the excitement of an adolescent 
fighting gang “goin’ down on a rumble,” 
playing the violent and thrilling game of 
war on the streets of Brooklyn. But he 
also reminds us that Frenchy was the only 
one of hundreds of boys who was “plucked 
from the burning.” Of the others, Frenchy 
reports, “. . . no less than twenty have 
served time in a joint. Some, like Jojo, are 
still hustling. Others, like Twoton and 
Jangles, our old strong-arm men, live by 
petty shakedowns. Half a dozen are junkies; 
many are Winos, Some, like Sneaky, are 
both. Poor Blackie, my vice president and 
oldest pal, is a staggering, incoherent, skid- 
row bum.” 

R. Davirz 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Ulam, A. B. The Unfinished Revolution: 
An Essay on the Sources of Influence 
of Marxism and Communism. New 
York: Random House, 1960. Pp. 307. 
$5.00. 


Thanks to television Westerns, most 
Americans have an easy formula for deal- 


ing with the Communist portion of the 
world. The Reds are the Bads; we are the 
Goods; if we are quicker on the draw, we 
can shoot the gun right out of their hands. 

Even among educators and other opinion 
leaders in America, Marxism is likely to be 
dismissed with the observation that Marx 
has been proved wrong about the increas- 
ing misery of the industrial workers, or that 
Lenin and his successors perverted good 
theory into bad practice. While the politi- 
cal, economic, and intellectual influence of 
Communists has grown to encompass nearly 
half the population of the world, there has 
been no substantial improvement in Amer- 
ican understanding of the ideology behind 
the movement. Russian or Chinese policy 
is interpreted as if it did not really differ, 
except in its lack of morality, from our 
own power politics. 

Adam B. Ulam, Professor of Govern- 
ment at Harvard and Chairman of the 
Russian Regional Program there, has writ- 


ten an excellent analysis of Marx’s program 
for changing the world. He studies Marx- 
ism not as heresy or infallible dogma, but 
as a snythesis of numerous lines of thought 
current in the middle of the nineteenth 
century in western Europe. Among them 
were the nostalgia of Cobbett for pre- 
industrial country life, the liberal political 
movement called Chartism, the utilitarian- 
ism of Bentham, Hegel’s philosophy, the 
iconoclastic anarchy of Blanqui, and the 
utopianism of Owen and Fourier. While 
Marx was frequently engaged in bitter, 
controversial useinandersetzung with other 
social theorists, his ideas were less distinc- 
tive for his period in western Europe than 
we commonly suppose today. Underlying 
Marxist doctrine Ulam sees two basic psy- 
chological attitudes of the time: (1) resent- 
ment at the alienation of workers in transi- 
tion from the ordered security of peasant 
life to the crowded slums and exhaustin 
demands of factory work, and (2) passion- 
ate concern for industrialization, technolog- 
ical advance, and rising material wealth. 
Industrialization was well along in Eng- 
land before the Communist Manifesto was 
issued; hence, England never developed a 
strong Marxist movement. These two un- 
derlying motives make Marxism a “natural” 
for those areas of the world today in which 
industrialization is just beginning. Ulam 
urges that the best defense of the 
West in underdeveloped regions is to ex- 
port trade-unionism and an honest civil 
service, rather than to argue parliamentary 
procedure and civil liberties. 

In the Soviet Union already—and in 
China soon—the dynamic of Marxism will 
have run its day. Ulam speculates that the 
rulers of the older Communist nations may 
try to keep their ideology salient by ex- 
porting it to underdeveloped areas where 
it still has real impact. They will have to 
keep the expansion drive carefully within 
tolerable bounds, however, for they are 
well aware that war would destroy all their 
gains. 

A major question which Ulam recog- 
nizes, but leaves unanswered, is whether the 
changed material conditions which have 
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outmoded dynamic Marxism in Russia will 
have any appreciable effect on Communist 
totalitarianism, Will Soviet citizens whose 
work and standard of living become more 
and more like those of their opposite num- 
bers in the United States come to think and 
feel more and more like Westerners? This 
hypothesis would be a plausible derivation 
from Marx’s own view of the relation 
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between procedures of economic produc- 
tion and the formation of ideas and atti- 
tudes. 

Professor Ulam has written one of the 
best available books to extend, deepen, and 
enrich American understanding of what 
makes Russians behave like Communists. 

Goopwtn Watson 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Callahan, R. E. An Introduction to Edu- 
cation in American Society (2nd ed.) 
New York: Knopf, 1960. Pp. xix + 
467. $5.75. 


Two queries present themselves when 
one is confronted with reviewing a revised 
edition: “Was the basic work one of sub- 
stance and real merit?” and “Is the revision 
significant in its own right?” With respect 
to the book here under consideration, the 
present review, for reasons of space, can 
only admit of a general negative to the first 
question and endeavor briefly to focus 
upon the second. The author, by way of 
illustrating the nature of his revisions and 
presumably justifying the new edition, cites 
three major additions to the original work: 
the Conant report on the high school, a 
“more elaborate treatment” of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education (1913-1922), and the recent 
criticisms and suggestions of Myron Lieber- 
man. The new Conant material is dealt with 
in one paragraph, the Commission report 
in less than two pages, and the Lieberman 
position in four or five pages. The addenda 
to the bibliographies following each of the 
nineteen chapters are similarly unimpres- 
sive: altogether only eleven books pub- 
lished since the book first appeared in 1956 
are mentioned. The central core of the 
original work lies in the readings it re- 
printed; a second edition, having left these 
unaltered, was unnecessary. 

Gorpon C. Lee 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


G 


—— J. M. Education in America. 
vanston, Ill: Rowe, Peterson, 1960 
Pp. xiii + 496. $5.00. 


Is there need for another text for the 
prospective teacher in his first course in 
professional education? The author thought 
so, and after examining his work, I agree 
with him. 

This book, the result of many years of 
teaching and thought, presents an excellent 
overview of education in America. Dean 
Hughes gives insight into the influential 
ideas that have and are shaping the course 
of education in our country and the organ- 
izational structure of our school systems. 
The work of teachers and their responsi- 
bility for stimulating and guiding pupil 
growth are effectively discussed. 

This volume is a fine contribution to an 
introductory study of education in the 
United States. 

S. 
Evanston Township High School, Illinois 


Peterson, M. D. The Jefferson Image in 
the American Mind. New York: Ox- 
ford Univer. Press, 1960. Pp. x + 548. 
$8.50. 

One image of Jefferson depicts him as a 
protectionist, racist, individualist, tradition- 
alist, the Father of States’ Rights, the propa- 
gator of Christian ideals, and the advocate 
of Constitutional regulation of responsibili- 
ties. Another depicts him as an internation- 
alist, abolitionist, socialist, “the Vi 
Voltaire,” our “godless Father of Democ- 
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racy,” the architect of the Declaration’s 
revolutionary espousal of the rights of man. 

History can be revealed through several 
methods, from an analysis of culture heroes 
as syntheses of their age to a tracing of 
some transcendent dialectic—e.g., Christian 
or Marxist. Professor Peterson’s method is 
to document the development of American 
civilization through the successive, often 
contradictory, images of Jefferson conjured 
up by each period. Each political, eco- 
nomic, and social mythos finds in Jefferson 
its justification, for the man himself was so 
varied in his functions that he can with 
equal justice be evaluated from diverse 
vantage points, depending upon our need 
to see him embodied in Monticello or in 
Megalonyx jeffersoni. The conclusion of 
Professor Peterson’s thorough study is that 
Jefferson was first and essentially the de- 
fender of freedom. But Peterson’s advice is 
of a kind which derives from acquaintance 
with other great subjects: as with the Bible 
and Shakespeare, you pays your respect and 
you takes your choice. 

Cuartes S. BLINDERMAN 
Southern Illinois University 


Bendix, R. Max Weber: An Intellectual 
Portrait. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Inc., 1960. Pp. 480. $5.75. 

Max Weber’s contributions to the field 
of sociology were of great significance in 
theory, in methodology, and in a number 
of substantive areas. In this book, the au- 
thor has presented a summary of many 
phases of Max Weber’s work. This presen- 
tation of his work has been organized 
around the pattern which characterized 
Weber’s intellectual career line, ranging 
from his early studies of German agrarian 
society and the Stock Exchange to the com- 
parative study of civilizations and his anal- 
yses of political leadership, organization, 
and power. 

Those interested in the sociology of edu- 
cation will find this book of value at three 
points: First, Weber’s intellectual career as 
presented here is an instructive model in 
creative scholarship. Second, the compara- 
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tive study of civilizations is of great impor- 
tance in demonstrating a fruitful method 
of using cross-cultural data. In addition, 
educators will find his analyses of the roles 
of the Chinese literati, the Indian Brahmins, 
and the priest-scholars of ancient Palestine 
of great interest. Third, since Weber’s po- 
litical sociology has strongly influenced 
current conceptions of leadership, bureauc- 
racy, power, and political organizations, 
students of administration as well as of 
educational sociology can profit by this sys- 
tematic exposition of Weber’s analyses. 

Some may prefer to read direct transla- 
tions of one or more parts of Max Weber’s 
works, It is likely that many will prefer 
Bendix’s exposition, especially since the au- 
thor is a responsible scholar. 

Stoan R. WayLanp 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Huebener, T. Audio-Visual Techniques 
in Teaching Foreign Languages. New 
York: New York Univer. Press, 1960. 
Pp. xi + 163. $3.25. 

The author’s introduction calls this book 

a practical guide for teachers. While he 

explains clearly the theories behind the 

techniques, the word “practical” should be 
underlined. Dr. Huebener describes in de- 
tail a wide variety of materials and tech- 
niques. Teachers will already be familiar 
with many of them, but many are ingenious 
tricks of the trade which will be welcome 
additions to any classroom repertory. There 
is an emphasis on the use of materials in the 
teaching of language (as opposed to cul- 
ture alone). It is a pleasure to see the class- 
room posters dusted off and brought into 
active play in teaching the language. 
James H. Wiuiston 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Strang, Ruth. Helping Your Gifted 
Child. New York: Dutton, 1960. Pp. 
xi + 270. $4.50. 

Intended primarily for parents, this book 
should be equally valuable to teachers, so- 
cial workers, or anyone concerned with the 


education and welfare of children. The lan- 
guage is simple and readable, and Dr. 
Strang has illustrated many of her points 
with vivid excerpts from case studies. Com- 
prehensive in its approach, the book deals 
with such matters as identifying the gifted 
child, the nature of his development, and 
his special problems. 

The central theme is the wise one that 
giftedness is relative and that the principles 
essential to the proper development of the 
gifted child are equally appropriate to all 
children. Recognition that each child is 
unique, acceptance of the child as an indi- 
vidual, provision of a real sense of security, 
and mature parental love are the basic in- 
gredients for the optimal development of 
the gifted (or any) child. 

This book is timely, practical, and under- 
standable; enriched by the wealth of Ruth 
Strang’s years of experience, it is important 
for anyone interested in providing more 
adequate opportunities for our children. 

Lioyp E. WituiaMs 
Concordia College, Minnesota 


Ruben, Margarete. Parent Guidance in 
the Nursery School. New York: In- 
ternat. Univers. Press, 1960. Pp. 70. 
$2.00. 


Developed as an outgrowth of her sem- 
inar for nursery school directors and teach- 
ers at the School For Nursery Years in 
Los Angeles, California, Margarete Ruben’s 
small handbook suggests ways to help par- 
ents who are concerned with such common 
issues as: Thumbsucking, The Child and 
His Food, Toilet Training, Aggression, 
The Timid Child, The New Baby, Mastur- 
bation and Fantasy, Sleep Disturbances, 
Jealousy, and The Child’s Growing Ego. 

Since each of these topics is presented as 
a lively, believable interview between a 
parent and a counselor, the author is able 
also to discuss subtly various procedures in 
the counseling process. In my opinion this 
little book will be a real find for the psy- 
choanalytically oriented audience for which 
it was intended. However, its use of a non- 
technical vocabulary, its readability, and its 


practical suggestions will also recommend 
it to all who work with pre-school children 
and their parents. 
ALDEN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Gwin, G., Veroff, J., & Feld, S. Ameri- 
cans View Their Mental Health. New 
York: Basic Books, 1960. Pp. xxxv + 
444- $7.50. 

This is a highly factual book, presenting 
the findings of interviews on mental health 
topics, carried on with 2460 Americans se- 
lected by representative sampling methods. 
Educators will find encouragement in the 
evidence that higher educational levels are 
associated with more constructive efforts 
with respect to personal problems. All read- 
ers will be comforted by the demonstration 
that people may have numerous worries 
and still be happy. Let us hope that as much 
professional and scientific skill as was uti- 
lized in conducting this important survey 
will now be used to implement its findings. 

Mert E, Bonney 
North Texas State College 


Stoll, Frances A. Dental Health Educa- 
tion (2nd ed.) Philadelphia: Lea & 
Febiger, 1960. Pp. 253. $5.50. 

This book is a profusely illustrated and 
very comprehensive source book for the 
dental health educator. It deals with the 
more abstract aspects of the subject in con- 
siderable detail and supplements this with 
well organized examples of actual methods 
and materials'for the application of basic 
concepts. An extensive bibliography fol- 
lows each chapter. 

Some excessive enthusiasm about the sub- 
ject and a tendency to rush into the appli- 
cation of hygienic measures, which rest on 
a still rather controversial theoretical struc- 
ture, can easily be overlooked in a book 
which does such an otherwise excellent job 
of filling a very important and very empty 
space on our library shelves. 

Loren R. Bortanp 
College of Dentistry, 
University of California 
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Rand M¢Nally Announces Spring Publication of 


GUIDING THE STUDENT TEACHING PROCESS 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by ALEYNE C. HAINES, University of Florida 


Addressed primarily to classroom teachers and public school and college 
personnel involved in developing effective student teacher programs in 
elementary education, this book will also be of interest to the student 
teachers themselves. Teaching is stressed as creative action based on sound 
principles of education; student teaching is viewed as a growth process 
contributing to the acquisition of professional roles. Problems and issues 
arising in many school situations are examined, and suggestions are offered 
in order to stimulate creative thinking and action. The book is designed 
to emphasize the unique features of the student teacher’s growth process 
and the common problems of student teaching. Emphasis is placed on ways 
of working together in guiding the student teaching process. 


LANGUAGE AND CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 


Edited by B. OTHANEL SMITH, University of Illinois 

and ROBERT H. ENNIS, Cornell University 

The authors of the 13 essays in this volume have examined some of the 
more central and pervasive concepts in educational thought, in hopes of 
turning the ever deepening confusion and misunderstanding into the begin- 
ning of a constructive intellectual revival in education. Expressions such 
as “learning by experience,” “needs of the learner,” and “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity” are analyzed so as to uncover their varied meanings or, 
in some cases, to show that perhaps they have no significance at all. In 
addition, each essay suggests what seem to be more adequate ways to use 
such expressions when their meaning has been determined. A second group 
of essays is concerned more with operations, such as assumption-finding 
and explaining. The book may be used as a text or as source materials in 
courses in curriculum, methods of teaching, educational psychology, and 
philosophy of education, as well as for thought-provoking reading for every- 
one in the field of education. 


College Department 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600 + Chicago 80, Illinois 


New Harper Books for Educators 


MORE RESOURCES FOR EDUCATION 


By SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, Littauer Professor of Political Economy, Harvard 
University. An eminent economist and educator presents fundamental questions 
on how we are to pay for education and increase productivity in the ag | 
profession. “A forthright, comprehensive, and extremely well-documented 

on a vital question."—JOHN A. PERKINS, President, University of Delaware. 
The Third John Dewey Society Lecture. $2.95 


UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION 
A Guide to Policy 


By RENEE PETERSEN and WILLIAM PETERSEN. A Project planned and 
directed by WARREN ROVETCH. “A remarkable overview of relevant factual 
material with most insightful questions about adult education at the university 
level. The bibliography will be a real service. The summary of tive 
Extension is excellent.”—-PAUL MILLER, Provost and Vice President, <n 
State University 50 


OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING FOR WOMEN 


By MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON, author of The College Girl Looks Ahead. 


“A comprehensive discussion of vocational guidance . . . with special i 
on the occupational guidance of women .. . forthright, objective, practical... . 
should be used in training both men and women to become vocational coun- 
selors."—CHARLES R. HOGARTH, President, Mississippi State College for 
Women. $5.00 


EDUCATION FOR THE EMERGING AGE 


Newer Ends and Stronger Means 


By THEODORE BRAMELD, Professor of Educational Philosoph , Boston Uni- 

versity, and author of Cultural Foundations of Education. “His educational 

———- blends the best of all the chief contending philosophies of education 

our time and the past into one dynamic, harmonious whole.”—MORRIS R. 
MITCHELL, President, The Putney Graduate School of Teacher Education 
$5 


PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 


A Case Book in Secondary Education 


Edited by SAMUEL EVERETT, Associate Professor of Education, City College 
of New York. “During the recent period in which we have become acutely aware 
of the need to improve educational rtunities for able students in the U. S. 
we have had no book that is more scholarly and comprehensive, more readable 
and timely than PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED.”—Harold G. Shane, 
Dean, School of Education, Indiana University $5.50 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS + New York 16 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


Coming Spring, 1961 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


A. J. Foy Cross and Irene F. Cypher 


Comprehensive and up to date in its detail on modern applications. In- 
cludes electronic teaching machines, teaching and learning laboratories, 
recommendations for equipment, plans for equipping buildings, a classified 
directory of sources of A-V materials, and many other specific suggestions 
and helps. 550 pages. $7.25 


FOUNDATIONS FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


Frederick C. Gruber 


A background against which the student and in-service teacher can form- 
ulate his own theories and practices. A comparative study of modern philoso- 
phies of education makes extensive use of the 54th Yearbook (NSSE). Dis- 
cusses such current issues as Education and the State, Freedom to Learn and 


to Teach, Education and Moral, Spiritual, and Religious Values. 320 
pages. $5.75 


Already Published 


CASEBOOK IN SOCIAL PROCESSES 


Eugene L. Hartley and Gerhart D. Wiebe 


“These case studies appeal to me as providing students with something 
they can get nowhere else: a description of the procedures used by men who 
have the responsibility to make practical decisions on the basis of a welter 
of often contradictory evidence. The student gets the feeling of agg | 
in some of the vital functions of our society.”—-CLARENCE LeuBA, Antioc 
College 534 pages. Paper. $3.75 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: Selected Readings 


Morris L. Haimowitz and Natalie Reader Haimowitz 


Eighty significant articles for the student in child psychology, educational 


psychology, human development, and related areas. 799 pages. Paper 
$4.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Park Avenue South New York 16, N. Y. 


C + LL 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


—but there’s something 


in every issue for every faculty member! 


CH is the working partner of the principal because 
For the 
perme ners it is devoted primarily to reporting best current 
= practices in school administration and curriculum, 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior 
and senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a pro- 
digious amount of useful information on the principal’s primary 
concern—the educational program of his school. 


In addition to the reports on courses and teaching 
For the 
methods in various subjects, each issue contains 
articles of general interest to all in the junior and 
senior high school program. CH features and departments are 
written and presented with a sparkle that raises professional read- 
ing to the point of entertainment. 


Faculty: 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Published monthly September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


| 
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For Teachers College 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS RECORD 


New format, new content, new departments 
In April: Education of the Talented, discussed by Havighurst, T. Ernest New- 
land, and Virgil S. Ward 
Plus: Joel Hildebrand California’s Educational Issues: A Case Study—Eric P. 
: Hamp Linguistics and Language Learning—G. Gaylord Simpson Education: An Evo- 


— 's View—Richard McKeon Ethics and Politics—and other articles, reviews, and 
eatures 


And later: Special issues on The Military and Education, The Population Explosion, The 
Arts in American Education, Guidance and Testing Services, Sociological Perspectives 
on Educational Problems, and other topics. 


With other contributions by — Henry, Joost Meerloo, Daniel R. Davies, Dewey 
B. Stuit, Joshua Fishman, and oth 


Yes! I certainly want a year’s subscription to the new Record. 


Print name 
and address 


1 $4.00 enclosed ($4.50 foreign) 


Are you interested in Africa? 


OVERSEA QUARTERLY 


is at your service. 


This Digest reflects the progressive thought in education, administration, politics 
and economics in emergent countries. It covers a wide field of interest in book 
reviews and text-book notices, and lists in annotated notes articles, as well as 
reports and studies by governments, official bodies and individuals. 


Annual Subscription rate: 7/-stg; $1.25. 


Please order your subscription from The Secretary, The Department of Education 
in Tropical Areas, University of London Institute of Education, London, W.C.I. 
England. 


“4 
‘ 
Broader Coverage of the Educational Frontiers 
Teachers College Record 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. ; 
Please bill me 


NEW 
BOOKS 


English in the 
Secondary School 
Epwin H. SAUER, 


Harvard University 


Demonstrates the interrelated- 
ness of punctuation, spelling, 
grammar, vocabulary, literature, 


and composition. Special fea-- 


tures: 


e devotes a chapter to the “new 
grammar,” or structural lin- 
guistics 

e gives full attention to the re- 
newed emphasis on composi- 
tion and includes a sequen- 


tial — in composition 
for grades 7-12 a 

e recommends marked modifi- 
cation of the literary pro- 
gram in the high school and 


suggests new and more chal- 
lenging literary materials 


e outlines the advanced place- 
ment program in English at 
the Walnut Hills High 
School in Cincinnati, Ohio 


January 1961, 254 pp., $3.75 


Holt, 

Rinehart 

and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Issues, Problems, and 


Approaches in the 
Teaching of English 


Edited by Grorce W. STONE, JR., 
Executive Secretary of the Modern 
Language Association 


Fifteen essays, many no longer available 
elsewhere, clarify the goals of English 
teaching; put teaching problems in help- 
ful historical offer a stimu- 
lating program of action. Included are 
official reports from professional associa- 
tions and illuminating analyses by dis- 
tinguished teachers. 


February 1961, 288 pp., $2.50 tentative 
(paper) 


Foundations of 
Modern Education, 3rd Ed. 


ELMER H. Wixps, Emeritus, Western 
Michigan Univ.; KENNETH V. Lot- 
Montana State Univ. 


An updating of a well-known and highly 
respected text. Describes how as well as 
why educational patterns have changed 
through the centuries. 


April 1961, 512 pp., $6.50 tentative 


Psychology of Human 
Gronth and Development 


Warren R. BALLER, Univ. of Ne- 
braska 
Don C. CuHar.es, Iowa State Univ. 


The first text designed to meet the needs 
of a new kind of one-semester, beginning 
psychology course for education stu- 
dents. Based solidly on research, the 
book develops ideas and principles that 
are well fortified by illustrative exam- 
ples from in-school, as well as out-of- 
school, situations. 


Spring 1961, 384 pp., $5.00 tentative 


MACMILLAN 
Education Textbooks 


SPRING, 196i 


GIFTED CHILDREN: THEIR PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Maurice F. Freehill, Western Washington College of Education 


This text is designed to help teachers establish effective teaching pro- 
grams for gifted children, based on clear understanding of the nature 7 
and the effects of intellectual competence on learning patterns. 
ic principles applicable to a variety of subjects at different levels of 
instruction are examined and practical proposals are offered for s 
ing and enlarging existing programs. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 


John Heisley Jenny, Division of Instruction, Wilmington (Delaware) 
Public Schools 


Here, in one volume, is a comprehensive treatment of physical, health, 
and recreation education in relation to the needs of an overall educational 
a. The author defines these fields, tracing their history in the United 


ALREADY PUBLISHED ... 
TEACHING THE CHILD TO READ, Third Edition 


This book offers systematic treatment of the continuous development of 
reading skills. Intensely practical, its numerous examples and exercises 
stress individual differences in — ability. This new edition re-empha- 
sizes word-recognition techniques basic comprehension skills. 


1960, 416 pages, $5.50 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
John Jarolimek, San Diego State College 


Sound instructional practices for teaching elemen’ school social studies 
are presented in this comprehensive text, as well as a thorough consideration 
of programs for the intermediate and upper grade curricula. 


“This book is certain to be received enthusiastically by teachers who are 
looking for a clear statement as to what the social studies are all about, and 


some practical ways of teaching the subject.” 
GRADE TEACHER 
1959, 400 pages, $5.75 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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